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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1856, 





ates. 
STRAY NOTES ON EDMUND CURLL, HIS LIFE, AND 
PUBLICATIONS, 


No. 7.—Curll's Correspondence with Bishop Ken- 
nett and Sir Robert Walpole. 


We fear our present chapter will be considered | 


by the reader a very desultory one: we trust the 
next will not exhibit the same defect. 
this pass through the period from 1718 to 1725, 
during which time there can be little doubt that 
Curll, despite his assertion to Walpole that he had 


in a manner left off his business for the purpose | 


of serving the Government, was pretty active as a 
publisher. For instance, in 1720 appeared : 

Doom’s Day, or the Last Judgment; a Poem 
written by the Right Honourable William Earl of 
Sterline :; London, printed for E. Curll, next the 
Temple Coffee House in Fleet Street ; and sold by 
C. Rivington (and others). Price 1s. 

It has a short preface, signed “ A. Johnstoun ;” 
but in the copy before us, there is written in a 
hand nearly, if not quite, contemporary, “i. e. 
Edm, Curll.” 

In 1721, we find him in a correspondence with 
Bishop Kennett, in an apparently vain endeavour 


to obtain his Lordship’s sanction to his reprinting | 


the Bishop's Translations of Erasmus’s Praise of 
Folly and Pliny’s Panegyric. 

The following are the Letters which passed 
between them. They are preserved in the Lans- 
down MS., 1038., fol. 96. : 

“ To the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Peterborough, at 
his house in Petty France, Westminster. 
“ Nov. 4, 1721. 
= My Lord, 
“ Having lately purchased the copyright of two pieces 


formerly translated by your Lordship (Erasmus’s Praise | 


of Folly,* and Pliny’s Panegyrickt), both which I intend 


speedily to reprint; but will not send them to the press | 


till I know your Lordship’s mind whether you would be | ome Select Episties of Pliny, to subjoin to it. 


| humbly hope, since I have paid to Mr. Nicholson’s exe- 


pleased to revise them, or whether they may be reprinted 
as they are. In hopes of being favoured with your Lord- 


ship’s answer, I am, my Lord, your Lordship’s most duti- tions and the plates of Holbein, that your Lordship will 


ful and most obedient humble Servant, 
« FE. Curt. 
“ From my house over against 
Catherine-street in the Strand.” 


The following is the Bishop's answer : 


“ Nov. 6, 1721. 
“ Mr. Curtt, 
“T received yours of Nov. 4th, and should be glad to 
know from whom you purchased the copyright of the 
translations of Erasmus and Pliny. I think they had no 


power of assigning them without the Author’s consent, | 


* Moria Encomium; or, The Praise of Folly. Made 


English from the Latin of Erasmus. 
of St. Edmund Hall, 8vo., 1683. 


+ Pliny’s Panegyric, translated by White Kennett, 8vo., | 


1686. 
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who had invested them in the right only of a single im- 
pression. 

“If yot had a just right to the copies, I cannot think 
the reprinting of them will tend much to the service of 
the world or to your own interest. Such trifles cannot be 
vendible, especially when Mr. Smith has published a later 
translation.* I know the first translator did them when 
a boy at Oxford, and as an exercise imposed by his tutor, 
who seemed to commend them to the press, and yet did 
not live to correct them. They were both finished in the 
reign of King Charles II., though one of them was not 
published till the beginning of the reign of James II. In 
short, I cannot think it advisable for you to reprint them, 
nor can I possibly take the pains to revise them. I hope 
there is no obscenity, or other wrong lust in them, to de- 
ceive the people into catching at them. If you despise 
my advice, you had best however take care to insert no 
name of a writer but what you find in the old title pages, 
for you know property and privilege are valuable things. 
Lam, your loving friend 

“ Wnite PererBonovan. 

“Pliny and the Essay of Erasmus can never run s0 
well in English as in the Latin.” 

Curll was not likely to be satisfied with this 
refusal ; and in the following reply, he defends 
himself from the charges brought against him in 
Mist's Journal — charges obviously hinted at in 
the conclusion of the Bishop’s Letter : — 

“ Nov. 7, 1721. 

“ My Lorp, 

“Tn a ready compliance with your Lordship’s request, 
this is to inform you, that the copyright of Pliny and 
Erasmus were purchased by Mr. Swalle and Mr. Nichol- 
son, and though you are pleased to say you vested the 
original printers of them but in the right of a single im- 


| pression, yet I dare say, my Lord, you had never any 


thoughts of resuming them, because I am assured you 
gave them both without any premium. 

“There have already been two editions of Erasmus; and 
the expence Mr. Nicholson was at by engraving Holbein’s 
cuts in above fifty copper-plates, gave the book a new 
turn, and makes it, among the rest of our translations 
from the Latin, very saleable, as it deserves to he. 

“As to Pliny, I knew Mr. Smith of North Nibley and 
his abilities: his version will never be worth reviving, it 
being too liable to the just observations your Lordship has 
made upon Sir Robert Stapylton’s former translation.{ 
Besides, my design in reprinting yours, I am promised 
And I 


cutors a considerable sum of money for these two transla- 


be pleased to revise them for a new edition, being content 
to wait your Lordship’s leisure; and as I had the happi- 
ness of your brother’s friendship, and received many 
favours from him, so I hope my conduct will in no affair 
prove disagreeable to your Lordship. I am sorry, my 
Lord, that rumour only (or some idle paragraphs, in- 
serted against me, in that sink of scandal, Mist’s Journal, 
wherein the best characters have been traduced) should 
move your Lordship to cast an aspersion upon me from 

* Pliny’s Panegyric, translated by George Smith. 
London, 1702, 8vo. 

+ The Praise of Folly. To which is prefixed Eras- 
mus’s Epistle to Sir Thomas More, and an Account of 
Hans Holbeines Pictures, &c., and where to be seen, 
London, 1709, 8vo., with portrait, and forty-six plates, 

t Pliny’s Panegyricke, translated by Sir Robert Sta- 
pylton, Knt. Oxon, 1644, 4to. 
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which I am free as any one whatever]of our profession. 
Indeed, the scandalous paper above-mentigned has 
cha me with promoting obscenity by a 
Trials for Impotency, &c., but how unjustly, my Lord, 
The Trial of the Marquis de Gessvres was publicly printed 
at Paris; the Trial of the Duke of Norfolk, authorised 
the honorable House of Peers; the Trial of the Earl 
Essex was drawn up by Archbishop Abbott, and 
rinted from his manuscript; the Trials of Fielding, Mrs. 
a &c., all authorised by our judicial courts. If, 
therefore, my Lord, Ihave erred in these instances, the 
rsons concerned in publishing the late Collections of 

rials in folio, wherein all those for sodomy, rapes, &c., 
are inserted, are much more blameable; and I hope the 
enclosed Catalogue will in some measure convince your 
Lordship, that I have been as ready, and shall always be, 
to promote any work of religion or learning, as any other 
person whatever of our profession. 

“ Far be it from me, my Lord, to despise your advice. 
No, my Lord, I hold myself obliged, and heartily thank 
you for it; and as your Lordship allows property to be a 
valuable thing, I rest assured, that your Lordship will 
not deprive, but rather protect my property to these two 
translations which I have legally purchased, but resolved 
not to reprint without your Lordship’s approbation. 

“To conclude, I hope your Lordship will either be 
pleased to permit me to wait upon you, or to favour me 
with your final answer to these matters. I am, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s most obedient and dutiful servant, 

“E, Curt. 

“P.S.—I am fully convinced that the encomium in 
the Preface of Pliny was designed for King Charles II., 
and not King James II, as has been maliciously sug- 
gested.” 

We have not discovered any edition with Curll’s 
name as the publisher, so that it appears probable 
that the bishop’s refusal to sanction the intended 
reprint, and his allusion to “ property and privi- 
lege” were not lost upon Curll, who, as we shall 
see presently, could not be blind to the danger of 
infringing on the privileges of the Peers. In 1735, 
seven years after Kennett’s death, the fifth edition 
of the Moria Encomium was published by J. Wel- 
ford, “ Adorned with forty-eight copper-plates, 
as the effigies of Erasmus and Sir Thomas 
More, all neatly engraved from the designs of the 
celebrated Hans Holbeine.” 

In 1721-2 we find poor Curll again misled by 
his restless desire to publish — 


“The speeches, verses, and last Wills of Peers,” 


a second time under the displeasure of the House 
of Lords, having now got into trouble by his pub- 
lication of the Duke of Buckingham’s Works. 
In the Journals of Jan, 22, 1721, we find the fol- 
lowing entry : 
“ E. Curllio attend about publishing D. of Bucks Works, §c. 
“ Complaint being made to the House of so much of an 
Advertisement inserted in the Newspaper intituled The 
Daily Journal, JanY 22, 1721-2, as gives Notice, ‘ That the 
Works of the late Right Honourable John Sheffield Duke 











of Buckinghamshire, in Prose and Verse, with his Life 
(compleated from a Plan drawn up by his Grace) by Mr. | 
Theobald, and a True Copy of his last Will and Testa- 
ment, will speedily be published, by E, Curll, over against 
Catherine Street in The Strand,’ 


“It is Ordered, That the said E. Curll do attend this 
House To-morrow.” 


Then on the following day, Tuesday, Jan. 23, 
we read : — 


“The House being informed, That E. Curll attended 
(according to Order) — 

“ He was called in, — 

“And so much of an Advertisement inserted in the 
Newspaper intituled The Daily Journal, Jan¥ 22, 1721-2, 
as gave notice, ‘ That the Works of the late Right Ho- 
nourable John Sheffield Duke of Buckinghamshire, in Prose 
and Verse, with his Life (compleated from a Plan drawn 
up by his Grace) by Mr. Theobald, and a True Copy of 
his last Will and Testament, will speedily be published’ 
by the said Curll, being showed him, he owned ‘ That he 
caused the same to be printed; that he had not the con- 
sent of the Executors or Trustees of the said late Duke 
for publishing his said Life, Works, or Will.’ 

“ And being further examined in relation to the print- 
ing the said Advertisement, he was directed to withdraw. 

“ And being accordingly withdrawn, It was resolved 
and Declared by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in 
Parliament assembled, That if, after the Death of any 
Lord of this House, any Person presume to publish and 
print his Works, Life, or last Will, without consent of 
his Heirs, Executors, Administrators, or Trustees, the 
same is a Breach of the Privilege of this House. 

“ And it being moved, ‘ That the same may be entered 
upon the Roll of Standing Orders of this House,’ 

“ It was Ordered, That on Friday next this House will 
take the said Motion into Consideration ; and the Lords to 
be summoned.” 


On the Thursday the Motion was ordered to be 
postponed from the following day until the fol- 
lowing Wednesday (Jan. 31), when we find the 
following entry on the Journals : 


“The House (according to Order) proceeded to take 
into Consideration the Motion made the Twenty-third 
Instant, for entering upon the Roll of Standing Orders, 
the Resolution and Declaration then made, against pub- 
lishing in Print the Works, Life, or last Will, of any 
Lord of this House. 

“And the same being read by the Clerk, was, with 
some Addition, agreed to by the House as follows : 

“ *Notice being taken, That the Works, Lives, and last 
Wills of divers Lords of this House, had been frequently 
printed imperfectly, and published after their Deaths, 
without the Direction or Consent of the Heirs, Executors, 
Administrators, or Trustees of such Lords: It is therefore 
Resolved and Declared by the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, in Parliament assembled, That if, after the Death 
of any Lord of this House, any Person presume to publish 
in Print, his Works, or any Part of them, not published 
in his Life time, or his Life or last Will, without the Con- 
sent of his Heirs, Executors, Administrators, or ‘Trustees, 
the same is a Breach of the Privilege of this House.’ 

“ Ordered, That said Resolution and Declaration be 
entered on the Roll of the Standing Orders of this House, 
and printed and published, and affixed on the Doors of 
this House, to the End all Persons that may be therein 
concerned may the better take Notice of the same.” 


This Order was vacated on the 28th July, 1845, 
on the motion of Lord Campbell, who, in the 


| course of a very interesting speech, designated the 


subject of these Notes as “the infamous, the 
dauntless, the shameless Edmund Curli.” Perhaps 
the learned Lord Chief Justice, should these 
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Notes ever meet his eye, may now think that 
Curll has had scant justice at his hands. 

In 1723 we find Curll, in conjunction with 
Henley (who afterwards, in 1730, started the 
Hyp Doctor, in support of Sir Robert Walpole), 
in correspondence with the Government, and 
giving information to Walpole as to a projected 
attack from Mrs. Manley in the form of a “ fifth” 
volume of The Atalantis. It would seem from the 
letters, which were originally published in the 
Gent. Mag., \xviii., pt. i. p. 190., that this was not 
the first time that Curll had offered his services 
to the Government : but his hopes of “ something 
in the Post Office,” or of “ being serviceable in 
the Stamp Office,” de not appear to have been 
realised. 

“Strand, March 2, 1723-4. 
“ How, Str, 

“Yesterday Mr. Henley and myself were eye-witnesses 
of a letter, under Mrs. Manley’s own hand, intimating 
that a fifth volume of The Atalantis had been for some 
time printed off, and lies ready for publication; the de- 
sign of which, in her own words, is, ‘to give an account 
of a sovereign and his ministers who are endeavouring to 
overturn that Constitution which their pretence is to 
protect; to examine the defects and vices of some men 
who take a delight to impose upon the world by the pre- 
tence of public good; whilst their true design is only to 
gratify and advance themselves.’ 

“This, Sir, is the laudable tenour of this libel, which 
is (but shall be in your power only to suppress) ready for 
the intended mischief upon the rising of the parliament. 

“ Mr. Henley called upon me this morning to acquaint 
me that your Honour had appointed Wednesday morning 
next for your final determination relating to these kind 
of services. 

“As your Honour was formerly pleased to promise me 
your friendship, I now hope to feel the effect of it for 
what I can, without vanity, call my unwearied diligence 
to serve the Government, having in a manner left off my 
business for that purpose. 

“ Mr. Goode told me, that I might depend upon having 
some provision made for me, and that he had named 
something in the Post Office to your Honour for my pur- 
pose. And I hope that, either in that or some of the 
many others over which your Honour presides, I shall be 
thought on. 

“ Just upon Lord Townshend's going to Hanover, I re- 
ceived his Lordship’s instructions, at any rate to get out 
of the custody of Mr. Layer’s clerk, Stewart, some papers 
then intended to be privately dispersed. This I effected, 
and am ready to deliver them up to your Honour. Mr. 
Cracherode and Mr. Buckley called on me to see them, 
but had not their end; my design being strictly to ob- 
serve the trust reposed by his Lordship in me, who 
ordered me, when he gave me the above instructions, to 
attend your Honour for whatever money I should have 
occasion for. 

“ Now, Sir, as I have not intruded upon your important 
minutes, neither can I pester your levy with an Irish as- 
surance, I humbly hope for your present favour for my 
past expenses, and what Mr. Henley and myself have 
now under your consideration, since we shall either desist 
or proceed according to your determination. 

“T am, ,honoured Sir, your ever devoted and most 
obliged humble servant, 

“FE, Curt. 

“P.S. Lord Townshend assured me he would recom- 








mend me to your Hqnour for some provision in the Civil 
ist. In the Stamp Office I can be serviceable.” 
“To the Right Hon. Robert Walpole, Esq. 
“ Wednesday, March 4, 1723. 
“Hon. Sr, 

“T will attend you on Friday for your final determina- 
tion. My intentions are both honourable and sincere; 
and I doubt not but from you they will meet with a 
suitable return. This affair has been very expensive, 
which I hope will be considered when I wait upon you, 
and, as to any former matters, Mr. Curll tells me he has 
always made good what he proposed; and the reason of 
his not attending upon you oftener was from your own 
commands to him to go to Lord Townshend when he had 
any thing to offer. 

“ As you please to determine on Friday, I shall either 
desist from, or pursue my inquiries of this kind. It not 
being at all proper for Mr. Curll to appear in person on 
these occasions, all will be transacted by me only. 

“As I expect your Honour’s favour, believe me to be, 
upon all occasions, your Honour’s most devoted Servant, 

“J. HENLEY. 

“P.S. As to Mr. Higgons’s and Mrs. Manley’s affair, I 

have seen original letters under both their hands.” 


Whether Mrs. Manley’s fifth volume ever made 
its appearance, and whether Curll ever got from 
Walpole any return for these services, we must 
leave to others to discover. All we know is that 
Curll’s services to the Government did mot save 
him from a Government prosecution a few years 
afterwards; but that will form a chapter by itself. 


We . 





NOTES ON TRAFALGAR. 


Nelson's Signal.— As some interesting state- 
ments connected with the history of this signal 
have reached us from various sources, a notice of 
it, with its circumstantial and verbal variations, 
may still possess some charm for the readers of 
“N. & Q.” The several versions appear thus 
collated in Sir H. Nicolas’s Dispatches and 
Letters, §c., the first given by the editor being 
from the pen of Captain Blackwood, who com- 
manded the Euryalus : 

“T was walking with him (Lord Nelson) on the poop, 
when he said, ‘1’ll now amuse the fleet with a signal;’ 
and he asked me ‘if I did not think there was one yet 
wanting?’ I answered, that I thought the fleet seemed 
very clearly to understand what they were about, and to 
vie with each other who should first get nearest to the 
Victory or Royal Sovereign (Vice-Admiral Colling- 
wood). These words were scarcely uttered when his last 
well-known signal was made, ‘ England expects every 
man will do his duty.’ The shout with which it was re- 
ceived throughout the fleet was truly sublime. ‘ Now,’ 
said Lord Nelson, ‘I can do no more. We must trust to 
the great Disposer of all events, and the justice of our 
cause. I thank God for this great opportunity of doing 
my duty.’” 

The next account is from James's Naval His- 
tory. The writer says : 


“ This done [the signal to prepare for anchor had been 
already given, at 11h. 30m.] no other signal seemed 
wanting, when Lord Nelson remarked that he must give 
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the fleet something by way of a fillip; after musing 
awhile, he said, ‘Suppose we telegraph that Nelson ex- 
pects every man to do his duty?’ The officer, whom he 
was then addressing, suggested whether it would not be 
better, ‘ England expects,’ &c. Lord Nelson rapturously 
exclaimed, ‘ Certainly, certainly ;’ and at 11h, 40m. a.o., 
up went to the Victory’s mizen top-gallant mast-head 
the first flag of the celebrated telegraphic message, 
* England expects that every man will do his duty;’ a 


signal which, the instant its signification became fully | 


known, was greeted with three cheers on board of every 
ship in the fleet, and excited among both officers and 
men the most lively enthusiasm.” 


The editor, however, pronounces the following 
to be the “ real facts,” as given by Nelson's flag- 
lieutenant on board the Victory (Captain Pasco), 
who vouches for their accuracy to the editor : 


“ His Lordship came to me on the poop, and after order- 
ing certain signals to be made, about a quarter to noon he 
said, ‘ Mr. Pasco, I wish to say to the fleet, ‘ England con- 
fides that every man will do his duty;’ and he added, 
* You must be quick, for I have one more to make, which 
is for close action.’ I replied, ‘If your Lordship will 
permit me to substitute the expects for confides, the signal 
will soon be completed, because the word expects is in the 
vocabulary, and the word confides must be spelt.’ His 
Lordship replied in haste, and with seeming satisfaction, 
* That will do, Pasco, make it directly. When it had 
been answered by a few ships in the van, he ordered me 
to make the signal for close action, and to keep it up; ac- 
cordingly I hoisted No, 16. at the top-gallant mast-head, 
and there it remained until shot away.” 

The historic importance which has attached 
itself to any incident connected with the events of 
the memorable 21st, must be my apology for offer- 
ing your readers the following brief extract from 
the Journal of H. M. ship Leviathan, recording 
an act of British heroism and devotion scarcely 

aralleled in the annals of naval warfare. The 

eviathan, after helping to disable the French 
admiral’s ship, and the four-decker Santissima 
Trinidada, closed with the enemy's ship Augustin, 
74, which she soon took :— 

“While this was doing, a shot took off the arm of 
Thomas Main, when at his gun on the forecastle; his 
messmates kindly offered to assist him in going to the 
surgeon, but he bluntly said, ‘I thank you, stay where 
qo" are; you will do more good there:’ he went down by 
imself to the cockpit. ‘The surgeon (who respected him) 
would willingly have attended him in preference to 
Others, whose wounds were less alarming; but Main 
would not admit of it, saying, ‘ Avast, not until it comes 
to my turn, if you please.’ The surgeon soon after am- 
eae the shattered part of the arm, near the shoulder, 

uring which with great composure, smiling, and with a 
steady clear voice, he sang the whole of Rule Britannia!” 


“ Neptunia proles,” — a true son of the Main! 


Nelson's Warning.— Lord Nelson had a narrow 
escape early in the action ; while yet 500 yards 
distant from the Bucentaure, the Victory’s mizen 
top-mast was shot away. Her wheel had also 
been struck, and shivered, which rendered it ne- 
eessary for her to be steered in the gun-room. A 
few minutes after, several marines were killed on 














the poop, and many others wounded, which occa- 
sioned Nelson to order the officer in command to 
disperse his men, to prevent unnecessary loss and 
suffering. “Presently a shot, that had come 
through a thickness of four hammocks, struck the 
forebrace bits on the quarter-deck, and passed be- 
tween Lord Nelson and Captain Hardy.” It was 
the avant-coureur of death,—the death that was 
soon to plunge the family of England into one 
common grief, —a grief, deep as it was universal ; 
one of the greatest national bereavements seemed 
already realised: “a splinter from the bits 
bruising the left foot of the latter, and tearing 
the buckle from his shoe.” 


“ They both,” says Dr. Beatty, “instantly stopped, and 
were observed by the officers on deck to survey each other 
with inquiring looks, each supposing the other to be 
wounded. His Lordship then smiled, and said, ‘ This is 
too warm work, Hardy, to last long;’ and declared that, 
through all the battles he had been in, he had never wit- 
nessed more cool courage than was displayed by the 
Victory’s crew on this occasion.” * * * “ While listen- 
ing with characteristic avidity to the deafening crash 
made by their shot in the French ship’s hull, the British 
crew were nearly suffocated with clouds of black smoke 
that entered the Victory’s port-holes; and Lord Nelson, 
Captain Hardy, and others, that were walking the quar- 
ter-deck, had their clothes covered with the dust which 
issued from the crumbled woodwork of the Bucentaure’s 
stern.” 


Nelson's Death- Wound. — 


“Never allowing mere personal comfort to interfere 
with what he considered to be the good of the service, 
Lord Nelson, when the Victory was fitting to receive his 
flag, ordered the large skylight over his cabin to be re- 
moved, and the space planked up, so as to afford him a 
walk amidships, clear of the guns andropes. Here, along 
an extent of deck of about twenty-one feet in length, . . . 
were the Admiral and Captain Hardy, during the whole 
of the operations we have just detailed, taking their cus- 
tomary promenade. At about lh. 25m. p.m, just as the 
two had arrived within one pace of the regular turning 
spot at the cabin ladder-way, Lord Nelson, who, regard- 
less of quarter-deck etiquette, was walking on the lar- 
board side*, suddenly faced left about. Captain Hardy, 
as soon as he had taken the other step, turned also, and 
saw the Admiral in the act of falling. He was then on 
his knees, with his left hand just touching the deck. The 
arm giving way, Lord Nelson fell on his left side, exactly 
upon the spot where his secretary, Mr. Scott, had breathed 
his last, and with whose blood his Lordship’s clothes 
were soiled. The wound was by a musket-ball, which 
had entered the left shoulder through the fore-part of the 
epaulette, and descending had lodged in the spine.” 


The fatal ball was received from the mizen-top of 
the Redoubtable, the distance being about fifteen 
yards ; this was apparent from the course which 
the ball took, as well as from the fact that that 
ship’s maintop was hidden by the mainsail of the 
Victory. 


* Ihave preferred giving this as being, according to 
James, a more authentic account than that which appears 
in Dr. Beatty’s narrative. See foot-note, Dispatches and 
Letters, vol. vii. p. 160. 
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“That the ball,” continues the narrative, “ was in- 
tended for Lord Nelson is doubtful, because when the aim 
must have been taken, he was walking on the outer side, 
concealed in a great measure from view by a much taller 
and stouter man, Admitting also (which is very doubt- 
ful) that the French seaman or marine, whose shot had 
proved so fatal, had selected for his object, as the British 
commander-in-chief, the best dressed officer of the two, 
he would most probably have fixed upon Captain Hardy ; 
or indeed, such, in spite of Dr. Beatty’s print, was Lord 
Nelson’s habitual carelessness, upon any one of the Vic- 
tory’s lieutenants who might have been walking by the 
side of him. Sergeant Secker of the Marines, and two 
seamen, who had come up on seeing the Admiral fall, 
now, by Captain Hardy’s direction, bore their revered and 
much lamented chief to the cockpit.” 

The scene of Nelson’s mortal agony (which 
lasted during three hours and a half), and which 
has been depicted by the pens of Dr. Scott and 
others, need not be transferred to your columns. 
There is, however, one circumstance in reference 
to the death of England’s hero, which I hope I 
may be permitted to offer for insertion in “ N. & 
Q.,” as likely to’ be read with interest by those 
who love to dwell on the stereotyped acts, the 
cherished sentiments and sayings, of the “ great” 
that are gone. It is speculatively curious, and 
may possibly be new to some of your readers. It 
appears in the Dispatches and Letters, §c., as one 
of the concluding statements of Dr. Beatty's nar- 
rative : — 


- + : 
tingly, to testify her sorrow: with solemn and 


| from the “ fold.” 


“ His Lordship had on several occasions told Captain 


Hardy, that if he should fall in battle in a foreign climate, 
he wished his body to be conveyed to England; and that, 
if his country should think proper to inter him at the 
public expense, he wished to be buried in St. Paul’s, as 
well as that his monument should be erected there. He 
explained his reasons for preferring St. Paul’s to West- 
minster Abbey, which were rather curious; he said that 


he remembered hearing it stated as an old tradition when | 


he was a boy, that Westminster was built on a spot 
where once existed a deep morass; and he thought it 
likely that the lapse of time would reduce the ground on 
which it now stands to its primitive state of a swamp, 
without leaving a trace of the Abbey. He added, that 
his actual observations confirmed the probability of this 
event. He also repeated to Captain Hardy several times 
during the last two years of his life, ‘Should I be killed, 
Hardy, and my country not bury me, you know what to 
do with me;’ meaning that his body was to be laid 
by the side of his father’s in his native village of Burn- 
ham Thorpe in Norfolk; ard this, as has been before- 
mentioned, he adverted to in his last moments.” 

It was the heart-striking history of these “last 
moments” which clouded the brilliant achieve- 
ments of that eventful day,—the news at which 
every cheek grew pale, and every heart was faint 
—England’s darling hero was no more — sacri- 
ficed in the moment of victory — a willing victim 


at the shrine of her glory. But dear to her was 
glory, purchased with such blood as his. The 


hand that had wreathed the laurel must plant the 
cypress! “ The victory was turned that day into 
mourning unto all the people.” All that a be- 
reaved country could do, England did, and fit- 


gorgeous pomp she bore her lamented chief to that 
wished-for place of repose, lavishing the honours 
she had not yet bestowed, to “make his name 
great in Israel;” never had those time-honoured 
towers pealed forth a funeral note which so bowed 
the head and heart of the nation as the knell 
of her slain Nelson. A king covered his face, 
princes mourned and followed him, a grateful 
people wept over his bier; and well might Eng- 
land smite the breast in her anguish, for where in 
her hour of need could she hope “to look upon 
his like again?” Yet it was reserved for no dis- 
tant generation to know that, when Israel’s peace 
should be threatened, a Gideon might again be 
found at the “ winepress,” or a David come forth 
F. Pamu.orr. 


A Trafalgar Veteran.— Perhaps it may interest 
some of your readers to know that there is now 
living at Orford, in Suffolk, a man of the name 
of Mannell, who was with Nelson at the battle of 
Trafalgar, and assisted in carrying him down to 





the cabin of the “ Victory.” ERemire. 
GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: PENAL LAWS: TEST 
LAWS ! TOLERATION. 


(Continued from 2™ §. ii. 24.) 

“The Trial and Examination of a late Libel, intitled 
‘A new Test of the Church of England’s Loyalty ;’ with 
some Reflections upon the additional Libel, intitled ‘ An 
Instance of the Church of England’s Loyalty.’ 1687.” 

This and the tracts herein referred to will be 
found in the ninth volume of the Somers Tracts. 


“Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford, his celebrated Rea- 
sons for Abrogating the Test and Notions of Idolatry An- 
swered by Samuel, Archdeacon of Canterbury. By John 
Phillips, nephew to John Milton. 1688, 4to,” 

In the Somers Tracts, vol. ix., where it is &8- 
cribed to Burnet, as well as the following tract : 

“An Enquiry into the Reasons for abrogating the 
Test imposed on all Members of Parliament, Offered by 
Sa. Oxon.” 

“Vox Cleri pro Rege; or the Rights of the Imperial 
Sovereignty of the Crown of England Vindicated, in 
reply to a late Pamphlet pretending to answer a Book 
entitled ‘ The Judgment and Doctrine of the Clergy of the 
Church of England, cone erning the King’s Prerogative in 
dispensing with Penal Laws.’ In a Letter to a Friend. 
1688. 4to.” 

“The Project for repealing the Penal Laws and Tests, 
with the honourable Means used to effect it. Being a 
Preface to a Treatise concerning the Penal Laws and 


Tests. 1688.” 
“ Account of Sir Edward Hale’s Case. By Sir Edward 
Herbert. London, 1688. 4to.” 


It will be found in the second volume of the 
Collection of State Trials, 1735. 

“The Trial of Sir Edward Hales, Bart., for neglecting 
to take the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance, with his 
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Plea thereto, upon the King’s dispensing with the Stat. 
25 Car. II., and the Opinion of the Judges thereupon.” 

“ An Enquiry into the Power of dispensing with Penal 
Statutes, together with some Animadversions upon a 
Book writ by Sir Edw. Herbert, entitled ‘A Short Ac- 
count,’ &c. By Sir Rob. Atkyns. Lond. 1689. Folio.” 


N.B. The following treatises originated in King 
James's Declaration of Indulgence : 


« Reflections on his Majesty’s Proclamation for a Tole- 
ration in Scotland. 1687.” 


See Macaulay's History, ii. 205. : 

“ He had determined to begin with Scotland, where his 
power to dispense with acts of parliament had been ad- 
mitted by the obsequious Estates.” 


“His Majesties most gracious Declaration to all his 
loving Subjects for Liberty of Conscience. 1688. Folio, 
a single sheet.” 

“The Humble Address of the Presbyterians presented 
to the King. With his Majesties gracious Answer. 4to. 


« A Letter to a Dissenter, upon occasion of his Majesty’s 
late gracious Declaration of Indulgence. By George Sa- 
vile, Marquis of Halifax. 1687. 4to.” 


In the ninth volume of the Somers Tracts. See 
Macaulay's History, ii. 217. 


“ An Answer to a ‘ Letter to a Dissenter, upon occasion 
of his Majesty’s late gracious Declaration of Indulgence.’ 
1 4to.” 

“ Animadversions on a late Pamphlet, intitled ‘A Letter 
to a Dissenter, upon occasion of his Majesty’s late gracious 
Declaration of Indulgence.’ By Henry Care. 1687. 4to.” 

“ An Answer to a ‘ Letter to a Dissenter, upon occasion 
of his Majesty’s late gracious Declaration of Indulgence.’ 
By Sir Roger L’Estrange, Kt. 1687. 4to.” 

“An Answer from the Country, to a late ‘ Letter to a 
Dissenter, upon occasion of his Majesty’s late gracious 
Declaration of Indulgence. By a Member of the Church 
of England. 1687. 4to.” 

“ A modest Censure of the immodest ‘ Letter to a Dis- 
senter, upon occasion of his Majesty’s late gracious De- 
claration for Liberty of Conscience.’ By T: ‘ 
true Member of the Church of England. 1687. 4to.” 

“A Second Letter to a Dissenter, upon occasion of his 
Majesty’s late gracious Declaration of Indulgence. 1687. 
4to.” 


“The Laym 
considerable Divine of the Church of England. 
Ato.” 

“The Layman’s Answer to the Layman’s Opinion, in a 
Letter to a Friend. 1687. 4to.” 

“Dialogue between Harry and Roger; that is to say, 

Care and Roger Lestrange. 1687.” 

“An Answer of a Minister of the Church of England 

to a Seasonable and Important Question, proposed to him 
a Loyal and Religious Member of the present House 

Commons, viz. What respect ought the true Sons of the 
Church of England, in point of conscience and Christian 
prudence, to bear to the religion of that Church whereof 
the King isa member? 1687. 4to.” 

“ An Apology for the Church of England, with relation 
to the Spirit of Persecution for which she is accused. By 
Bishop Burnet.. 1687.” 


— N—,a 


an’s Opinion sent in a private Letter to a 
1687. 


In the ninth volume of the Somers Tracts, 

p. 174. 
“ A Letter writ by Mign Heer Fagel, Pensioner of Hol- 
Jand, to Mr. James Stewart, Advocate, Fring an Account 
houghts concern- 


of the Prince and Princess of Orange’s 





| 
| 
| 
| 


ing the Repeal of the Test and the Penal Laws. (Written 
Nov. 4th, 1687.) 4to. Lond. 1688.” 


In the ninth volume of the Somers Tracts, 
p. 183. 


“ James Stewart’s Answer to Mr. Fagel. 1688.” 

“ Their Highness the Prince and Princess of Orange’s 
Opinion about a General Liberty of Conscience, &c., being 
a Collection of four select Papers, viz.: 1. Mign Heer 
Fagel’s First Letter to Mr. Stewart. 2. Reflections on 
Mons. Fagel’s Letter. 3. Fagel’s Second Letter to Mr. 
Stewart. 4. Some Extracts out of Mr. Fagel’s printed 
Letter. 4to. 1689.” 

“ Address to the King by the Bishop of Oxon, to be 
subscribed by the Clergy of his Diocese, with the Reasons 
for the Subscription to the Address, and the Reasons 
against it by the Oxford Clergy.” 


In the ninth volume of the Somers Tracts. 


“ A Reply to the Reasons of the Oxford Clergy against 
addressing. Lond. 1687. 4to.” 


In the Somers Tracts, ib. 


“ Reasons why the Church of England as well as Dis- 
senters should address the King upon his late gracious 
Declaration. 4to. Ag 

“ Letters containing some Reflections on his Majesty’s 
Declaration for Liberty of Conscience. 1687.” 

“The Anatomy of an Equivalent. By George Savile, 
Marquis of Halifax. 1687.” 

“The Assurance of Abbey and other Church Lands in 
England to the Possessors, cleared from the Doubts and 
Arguments raised about the Danger of Resumption. By 
Nathaniel Johnstone, M.D. 8vo. Lond. 1687.” 

“ Abbey and other Church Lands not yet assured to 
such Possessors as are Roman Catholics, dedicated to the 
Nobility and Gentry of that Religion.” 

In the ninth volume of the Somers Tracts, 
p- 68. 

“A Petition of William Sancroft, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Six other Bishops to his Majesty touching 
their not distributing and publishing the late Declaration 
of Liberty of Conscience. 4to. 1688.” 

In the ninth volume of the Sumers Tracts, 
p- 115. 

“A Letter from a Dissenter to the petitioning Bishops.” 

Ibid. p. 117. 


“An Answer to a Paper importing a Petition of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, &c. 1688.” 


Tbid. p. 119. 


“ The Articles recommended by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to all the Bishops within his Metropolitan Juris- 
diction, the 16th of July, 1688.” 

Ibid. p. 132. 

“The Examination of the Bishops, upon their Refusal 
of reading his Majesty’s most gracious Declaration ; and 
the Non-Concurrence of the Church of England in Repeal 
of the Penal Laws and Test fully debated and argued. 
1688.” 


Ibid. p. 134. 


“A Letter of several French Ministers, fled into Ger- 
many upon the Account of the Persecution in Franee, to 
such of their Brethren in England as approved the King’s 
Declaration touching Liberty of Conscience. 1688.” 

“A Letter from a Clergyman in the City to his Friend 
in the Country, containing his Reasons for not reading 
the Declaration. 1688. 4to., a single half sheet.” 


A NFS Se sR 
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“ An Answer to a Letter from a Clergyman, &c. 4to. 


Lond. 1688.” 

“A Short Discourse concerning the reading his Ma- 
jesty’s late Declaration in the Churches, set forth by the 
Right Reverend Father in God Herbert [Crofts], Lord 
Bishop of Hereford. 1688. 4to.” 

“ The Legality of the Court held by his Majesties Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners defended. Their Proceedings 
no Argument against the taking off Penal Laws and 
Tests. Lond. 1688. 4to.” 

“ The King’s Right of Indulgence in Spiritual Matters, 
with the Equity thereof, Asserted. By a Person of 
Honour and Eminent Minister of State lately deceased 
{Arthur Annesley, Earl of Anglesea}. Printed by Henry 
Care. 4to. 1688,” 

BrisiioruHecar, CaETHAM. 


ALBERONI, ON THE PARTITION OF TURKEY. 


There was published in 1736 (London, 8vo.), 

“ Cardinal Alberoni’s Scheme for reducing the Turkish 
Empire to the Obedience of Christian Princes: and for a 
Partition of the Conquests. Together with a Scheme of a 
perpetual Dyet for establishing the Publick Tranquillity.” 

Of the authenticity of this production I can 
learn nothing. It is represented as “ translated 
from an authentick copy of the Italian MS. in the 
hands of the Prince de la Torella, the Sicilian 
Ambassador at the Court of France,” and a por- 
trait is prefixed of the Cardinal. 

Whether genuine or the reverse, the tract is 
remarkable: for had the great powers united in 
the dismemberment of Turkey in the manner then 
suggested, Russia never could have attained the 
position she now indubitably possesses. 

The first proposition was the creation of the 
empire of Constantinople, whereof the Duke of 
Holstein Gottorp was to be ruler,—the succession 
being limited to heirs male of the body only. His 
dominion was to consist of the Turkish possessions 
in Asia and Africa, with the province of Romania 
in Europe. 

Now for Russia : 

“ The dominions of her Czarish Majesty being already 
of great extent, and as that extraordinary Princess has 
given the most shining proofs that publick liberty is her 
principal view, with a sincere desire of propagating re- 
ligion, we have the greatest reason to conclude she will 
look upon the conquest of Asoph and Tartary as a rea- 
sonable compensation for her pretensions to the new 
conquests.” 

She is then called upon to restore “ her part of 
Finland to the crown of Sweden, as an expedient 
that will conduce very much towards preserving 
the tranquillity of the north.” France is to 
get “Tunis;” Spain, “ Algiers;” Portugal, 
“ Tripoli.” 

Great Britain being a trading country, “ will 
not permit her people to enlarge their dominions.” 
She is to be contented with “Candia,” and the 
city of Smyrna. Holland acquires Rhodes and 
Aleppo. 








Poland, having been “a rampart to Christen- 
dom,” is to have Moldavia, and all the country of 
the Budzian Tartars : —the crown to be “ heredi- 
tary in the House of Saxony,” as the only remedy 
that “can prevent those evils that will inevitably 
attend all their future elections.” 

Alberoni was born March 30, 1664;,and died 
June 25, 1752. According to the Biographie 
Universelle (Paris, 1811, vol. i. p. 399.), the Testa- 
ment Politique, published in his name after his 
death, was written by Maubert de Gouvest. Now 
the Scheme above noticed was published in 1736, 
during the lifetime of the Cardinal; and as he 
survived its appearance sixteen years, it may not 
unreasonably be presumed that he must in some 
way or the other have either seen, or have had 
notice of it. J. Mr. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN ARCHITECTURE. 


Some time since (“N. & Q.,” 1" S. x. 484.) 
an anonymous writer inquired to what date he 
might assign those foreign churches which, had it 
been their fortune to have stood on English 
ground, would have been classed with Early En- 
glish remains. I believe the Early English style, 
in all its peculiar purity, is not to be found out of 
our island; and I have the authority of Professor 
Whewell for supposing so, who writes, in his ad- 
mirable Architectural Notes on German Churches, 
§c.:— 

“It seems tome a most curious fact, that the English 
architects should have gone by a path of their own to the 
consummation of Gothic architecture, and should on the 
road have discovered a style full of beauty and unity, and 
quite finished in itself, which escaped their German 
brother artists.” — P. 8. 

And from other passages in the same work, 
Professor Whewell seems to infer that the Gothic 
tastes of the twelfth century grafted themselves 
on the old Romanesque, and, gradually obtaining 
the mastery, burst into perfection in the “ Deco- 
rated” gle The fact that this intermediate 
step is wanting in foreign architecture makes a 
perfect parallel view of the rise and progress of 
the Gothic architecture at home and abroad, to a 
certain degree, impossible. Should my table be 
of any use, however, to your readers, it is at their 
service ; and I insert it with the more pleasure, 
because I hope that the Notes of the architectural 
contributors of “N. & Q.” may lead to a more 
perfect understanding between architects, — En- 
glish and foreign. j 

My authorities have been Bloxam’s invaluable 
Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture ; 
M. Schayes’ Histoire de L’ Architecture en Belgique, 
an extremely useful guide to all lovers of archi- 
tecture travelling in Belgium; and M. de Cau- 
mont's A. B. C. de L’ Architecture, published three 
years since in Paris, which catches the prominent 
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points of architectural history and art admirably, 
and on which M. Schayes’ work is founded : 


“ In France, 


Transition, ou Romano Ogival - - - - 1125 
Ogival Primaires, ou, 4 Lancettes - - - 1250 
Ogival Secondaires, ou Rayonnant - - - 1320 
Ogival Tertiare, ou Flamboyant - - - 1400 
Renaissance - - - - - - - 1550 
Reaction in favour of Classic Architecture - 1700 
Return to Gothic Architecture - - - - 1800 
“ In England, 
Transition ~ - - - - - - 1150 
Early English - - - - - - - 1200 
Decorated - - - - - - - 1320 
Florid Perpendicular - - - - - 1400 
Debased - - - - ~ - - - 1550 
Reaction in favour of Classic Art - - - 1700 
Return to Gothic Architecture - - - - 1800” 


As touching the point in question, and as well 
worthy of study to those examining the transi- 
tional style, I may be allowed to’ recommend the 
church of S. Quentin, at Tournai, which is, I 
should be afraid, too often passed over with only 
a cursory glance, standing as it does eclipsed by 
the noble Romanesque cathedral on the other side 
the Market Place. T. H. Parrison. 





Minor Notes. 


Lord Palmerston and Pope.— Some half cen- 
tury ago, an accusation was originated, in what 
was called the Cockney School, I think, against 
Pope, that he was an enemy to “ a little learning,” 
absolutely as such: 


“ A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.’ 


> 


“ This,” said Lord Palmerston, the other day, 
“is a mistake, and much error has it produced.” 
This latter assertion may be true, as far as those 
are concerned who, like his Lordship, have not 
taken the pains to apply their learning, great or 
little, to the right understanding of the poet's 
meaning. 

Lord Palmerston continues, “A little know- 
ledge is better than none.” Very true; but he, 
and the rest of the misinterpreters of our poet, 
ought to have understood, that the learning of the 
“ intoxicated” aspirant to the favour of the 
Muses (intended by Pope), and the knowledge 
useful to the humblest member of society (in- 
tended by his Lordship) are very different objects 
of attainment. 

Again, what are the effects against which the 

t is so earnestly warning “ fearless youth ” ? 
tead the few lines that precede, and it will be 
clearly seen that it is against pride, and that pre- 
sumption with which shallow draughts intoxicate 
many a “ we” of our own day. 











He has before admonished those to whom his 
counsels are addressed, in these emphatic terms: 
“ Be sure yourself and your own reach to know, 
How far your genius, taste, and learning go.” 

It was in a similar spirit of admonition that 
Bacon tells us, “ a little philosophy inclineth man’s 
mind to Atheisme; but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men’s minds about to Religion.” Q. 

Bloomsbury. 


“ Lofer,” Origin of the Word.— An American 
whom I met in a Swiss mountain walk, some 
five years since, claimed thevord, and gave this 
derivation: —An old Dutchman settled at New 
York, and acquired in trade a considerable for- 
tune. He had an only daughter, and a young 
American fell in love with her, or her dollars, or 
both. The old father forbid him his house, but 
the daughter encouraged him. Whenever the 
old merchant saw the lover about his premises, he 
used to exclaim to his daughter, “there is that 
‘lofer’ of yours, the idle, good-for-nothing,” &c. ; 
and so an idle man, hanging about, came to be 
called a “ lofer.” A. Hott Wurre. 


Vegetable Bread and Wine.—WLast winter a 
Mr. Wilkins delivered some lectures in London 
upon a new mode of cultivation, With great 
emphasis, and some broad humour, he spoke on 
the advantages of his system. He showed that 
by plenteous and judicious manuring, and several 
novel arrangements, crops might be enormously 
multiplied. But, besides this, he spoke of, and 
exhibited, and handed round for his auditors to 
* taste and try,” a species of bread made from man- 
gold-wurtzel. And very nice bread it was; light 
and sweet, and moist,—greatly superior to rice- 
bread, or the bread made from the “potato-flour.” 
But now Mr. Wilkins has succeeded in extracting 
wine from the same vegetable. I have not had an 
opportunity of tasting this; but the Reading 
Mercury says, that it is likely to be a very pleasant 
drink. As yet none has been kept long enough. 
This wine will sell at 6d. per quart. THreLKetp. 

Cambridge. 


Old Chapel Burnt.—The destruction at once 
of “an antique oratory,” and of the evidence of a 
Protestant miracle, is a fact which seems worthy 
to be recorded in “N. & Q.” I therefore for- 
ward an extract from the Manchester Examiner 
and Times of November 11, 1856 ; hoping that its 
imperfect grammar will not cause its rejection :— 


“ Yesterday afternoon, about three o’clock, some work- 
people engaged on the grounds at Smethell’s Hall * (the 
seat of Peter Ainsworth, Esq.) were alarmed by a smell 
of burning timber ; and, on going to the chapel adjoining 
the hall, a fire was discovered to be raging within. An 
alarm was instantly raised, and messengers despatched to 
the works of Mr. J. H. Ainsworth, and a large number of 





* Near Bolton-le-Moors, 
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work-people, together with the engine belonging to the 
works, was shortly at the place, and rendered every as- 
sistance. 
got such mastery, and the whole of the interior of the 
chapel being timber, the roof fell in, and it occupied an- 
other hour in effectually quelling it. The result has 
been the destruction of the chapel and vestry, which was 
one of great antiquity, and held a prominent place in the 


history of the troublous times of 1555; George Marsh, | 


one of the martyrs of those days, having, aecording to 
tradition, stamped his foot upon the place where he stood, 
near the door of the entrance, ‘in confirmation of the 
truth of his opinions; a miraculous impression was made 
upon the stone, as a perpetual memorial of the injustice 
of his enemies,’ leaving a natural cavity in a flag some- 
what resembling the print of a man’s foot, which neither 
time nor labour can efface. However incredible this tra- 
dition may appear, it is referred-to in Baines’s History of 
Lancashire, and it is in the memory of ‘the oldest in- 
habitant’ that this footprint has been a great source of 
attraction to the visitors to this ancient chapel. The loss, 
of course, will be irreparable, there being a considerable 
quantity of oak carving destroyed, and no doubt the pro- 
prietor will feel deeply the destruction of so venerable a 
pile. How the fire originated is not known.” 

F. 


Toothless Woman. — The following is an extract 
from the register of burials at Gayton-le-Marsh, 
Lincolnshire, duly certified by F. Burton, curate: 

“ Elizabeth Cook, a poor woman, aged 86, and who 
never had a tooth, was buried Jan. 11, 1798.” 

P. R. 


Epitaph on Earl of Stirling.—In reading the 
last number of the Edinburgh Christian Maga- 
zine, I met with the following epitaph, which may 
not be unworthy of being inserted in “ N. & Q.” 

It is on Sir William Alexander, first Earl of 
Stirling, and was occasioned by the facts of his 
having translated the Psalms, and obtained a 
monopoly of the printing and sale of them, and 
of his having had the privilege conferred upon 
him of coining copper money, as a solatium for 
the opposition made by the Scotch to the intro- 
duction of his New Version. 

“ Here layes a fermer and a millar,” 
A Poet and a psalme book spillar (spoiler), 
A purchessour by hooke and crooke, 
A forger of the Service-booke, 
A coppersmith quho did much evil, 
A friend to bischopes and ye devill; 
A vain, ambitious, flattering thing, 
Late Secretary for a King. 
Some tragedies in verse he pen’d, 
At last he made a tragicke end.” 
Arex. Tuomson Grant. 
Aberdeen, 





Queries. 


SIR JOHN DANVERS. 

In Izaak Walton’s Life of George Herbert, 
where speaking of the second marriage of Mrs. 
Magdalen Herbert, George’s mother, he says : 

“Tam next to tell that she continued twelve years a 
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widow ; that she then married happily to a noble gentle- 
man, the brother and heir of the Lord Danvers, Earl of 
Danby, who did most highly value both her person and 
the most excellent endowments of her mind.” 


| 

| This noble gentleman was Sir John Danvers, 
respecting whom Zouch and the rest of Walton's 
| editors are most mysteriously silent, perhaps 
thinking with the honest angler the less said about 
his many short-comings the better. Sir John 
Danvers resided at Danvers House, Chelsea, and 
was at one time a gentleman of the privy chamber 
to Charles I. After the death of Lady Danvers 
in 1627, he became deeply plunged in debt, and 
to extricate himself from his difficulties identified 
himself with the regicides. ‘Time passes on, and 
we find him sitting as a judge at the trial of 
Charles I., and affixing his signature to the death- 
warrant of his sovereign. Cf. Clarendon’s Hist. 
of the Rebellion, iv. 536., edit. 1849; Cobbett’s 
Parl. Hist. iii. 1596; and Faulkner’s Chelsea, 
i. 172.3; ii, 143., edit. 1829. Echard, however, 
has the following curious passage : 


“ One of the most inveterate of the King’s judges, Sir 
John Danvers, was a professed papist, and so continued 

to the day of his death, as his own daughter has sufli- 
| ciently attested.” — Hist. of England, p. 647. 


What authority has Echard for this statement ? 
for it is remarkable to find “a professed papist ” 
sitting on the same judgment-seat with Oliver 
Cromwell! Sir John Danvers died in 1659, the 
year before the Restoration, and thereby escaped 
an ignominious death; but all his estates, both 
real and personal, were confiscated in 1661. 

J. YEOWELL, 


Minor Queries. 


Bishop Latimer. — I have heard it stated that 
Mr. Moresby Snaith’s mother, late of Barnard- 
Castle, in the county of Durham, whose maiden 
name was Ann Latimer, was a descendant of 
Bishop Latimer. The pedigree, from the Bishop 
to Ann Latimer, or any other information re- 
specting the family, would be very acceptable to 

SIGMA, 

Moschus. — Who is the author of The Poetical 
Works of Moschus, in 2 vols. ; published by Simp- 
kin, Marshall, & Co., in 1850? R. Ines. 


which is the oldest byilding in the British Isles P 
| I mean, not a ruin, but a building now inhabited 
or occupied, either as mansion, church, public 
hall, &c. Rufus’s Hall at Westminster is an in- 
| stance of my meaning. Is there any building in 
| use older than that ? STy.irss, 


| Old Buildings. — as it ever been ascertained 





Sir William Petty. — Watt makes mention of a 
publication entitled A Briefe of Proceedings be- 
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tween Sir Jerome Sankey and the Author, by Sir 
W. Petty, London, 1659, fol. ; but Major Larcom, 
in his edition of The Down Survey, printed by the 
Irish Archeological Society, says that he was 
unable, after much search, to meet with a copy. 
Can you tell me where one may be found ? 


ABHBA. | 
Armorial. — I shall be much obliged if any one | 


can inform me to what family the following arms 

belong, copied from stained glass in my parish 

church : azure, within a bordure engrailed, or, six 

lions rampant, argent. F. S. Growse. 
Bildestone, Suffolk. 


Family of White of Fittleford, §c.— Martin 


White of Fittleford, co. Dorset, Esq., was seized | 
of that manor, 12 Car. I. (His mother was a co- | 


heiress of Martin of Athelhampston, of the family 
of Kemeys, and niece of Nicholas Wadham, y* 
founder of y* college. — Vide the Pedigree so far 
in Hutchins’s Dorset.) His second son, John 
White, was admitted of the Inner Temple, Oct. 
25, 1634. — Vide books of that Inn. 

Winifred, a da. of this John White of y* Inner 


Temple, married, about 1653, Peter Noyes, Esq., | 


of Tounkwell, co. Berks. — Vide Visitation of 
Berks. 

Query, Who was the wife of the said Martin 
White, and of his said second son, John White ? 
and what was the name of his eldest son? and did 
he also marry and leave issue? In short, any in- 


formation concerning the descendants of the said 


Martin White will be very acceptable to 
Memor. 


Sir John Hayward. — Information is required 
respecting Sir John Hayward, historian about the 
reign of Elizabeth. I wish to obtain, if possible, 


particulars of his birth and parentage. Sypnev. | 


Hospital of St. Cross. —1 send you the follow- 
ing Note (accompanied with a Query) transcribed 
from a paragraph in a scrap book beionging to a 
friend : 


“ The Hospital of S. Cross. — The following memoran- 
dum was taken from a book in the possession of Mr. Ban- 
dall, Steward of the Hospital in the year 1789, entitled 
Memorandums of curious things concerning St. Cross 
Hospital: ‘ Ecclesia S. Fides et S. Crux juncta Maius 
decimus 1507. Fox ep™ et custos S. Crucis. Joannes 
Claymond Antistes. Ista coetus confirmabat pro mea 
auctoritate qui adjungere pot [the latter part of this word 
is worm-eaten] Joannes Poynet, primus Episcopus Re- 
ligionis reformate et Patronus, 1552, Joannes Incentius, 
magister.’ The above was copied by me from a manu- 
script signed John Young, Dean of Winton Cathedral, 
who was son to Sir Peter Young, the Master of the Hos- 

ital in 1618, and who managed its concerns for his 

ther, and who made one Mr. Wright both chaplain and 
steward, and from whose documents in the chest of the 
hospital he copied them. From a document dated 
March 17, 1645, signed William Lewis, Master of St. 
Cross Hospital, it appears that Wright’s widow burnt all 
the hospital papers and register books, and amongst them 
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| the deed of union of the two parishes. Signed, John 
Hunt, chaplain, 1676.” 


| e . 
| _ Are any further particulars known in regard to 
| the circumstances here alluded to ? 

OxonIEnNsIs. 


“ Praise God! Praise God!" — The Rev. R. 
J. Coorpgr would thank the editor to insert a few 
lines of the following poem, with a view to ascer- 
taining the author of it : 

“ A little child, 
A little meek-faced quiet village child, 
Sat singing by her cottage door at eve 
A low sweet Sabbath song — no human ear 
Caught the faint melody — no human eye 
Beheld the upturned aspect, or the smile 
That wreath’d her innocent lips, the while 
| They breathed 
The oft-repeated burden of the hymn 
* Praise God! Praise God!’ 
. “ A Seraph by the throne 
In the full glory shone. With eager hand 
He smote the golden harp-strings, till a flood 
Of harmony on the celestial air 
Gush’d forth unceasing.” 
Scalby, W. Scarborough. 


| _ Quotation wanted: “ Then down came the Tem- 
plars,” &c. — Where do the lines occur : 
| Then down came the Templars like Kedron in flood, 
And dyed their long lances in Saracen blood.” ? 
They sound like Croly’s, but I cannot lay my 
hands on them. N. G. 


“ Oxford Prize Poems.” — The published series 
of these dates only from 1806 in a continuous line ; 
but five earlier are prefixed, of which the first is 
of 1768. Were there intermediate poems? and 
if so, where are they ? W. T. M. 

Hong Kong. 


“ Maurice and Berghelta; or the Priest of Ra- 
hery.” — Who was the author of this beautiful, 
but now forgotten tale? It has been attributed 
to Sir Henry Parnell. B. 

Standard Office, Montrose. 


Spiders’ Webs. — Has any observant and pains- 
taking naturalist favoured the world with de- 
scriptions and delineations, from accurate observa- 

| tion of nature, of these curious structures? And, 
if so, in what published work are they to be 
found ? ARACHNE. 


Heraldry of Jersey.— 1am compiling a work 
on the Heraldry of the Island of Jersey ; may I, 
through your columns, beg your many heraldic 
| correspondents to favour me with any information 

at their command with regard to the families 
| of Jersey, their extraction and bearings? Any 
| drawings or works on the subject would be a 
| great desideratum. J. Bentaanp Parnes. 


Holmesdale, Jersey. 
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“ Lives of Eminent Lawyers.” — Kearsley, the 
bookseller, published in 1790, in one volume 8vo., 
“ Strictures on the Lives and Characters of the most 
Eminent Lawyers of the Present Day, including, 
among other celebrated names, those of the Lord 
Chancellor and the Twelve Judges.” Chancellor 
‘Thurlow is severely handled, perhaps deservedly. 
The author is not severe indiscriminately ; on the 
contrary, in many instances he does justice to the 
virtues of those whose lives he has sketched. 

One passage from the notice of Thurlow may 
be worth quoting : — 

“Tt has been the misfortune of this country, that the 
legal and political characters have been lately so blended, 
that more attention has been paid to the latter than the 
former, and often at the expense of it. This was not 
formerly the case; and we pronounce without hesitation, 
that the public suffers by the unnatural union. Let those 
who have been so long anxiously looking for decrees in 
the Court of Chancery be asked their sentiments of a 
political Chancellor, they will paint their misery in such 
colours as must convince every impartial person that the 
supremacy in the House of Lords, and in the first Court 
of Equity, should not be in the same person.” 

This was written in 1790, and it would be im- 
portant to ascertain who it was that upwards of 
sixty years ago ventured to speak out so x 

- MT. 


Edmund Peacham.— Mr. Risavtt’s state- 
ment (2 §. ii. 427.) with regard to the character 
of Peacham’s book seems to imply that he has seen 
a copy of it, or at least some account of its con- 
tents. I should be very glad to know where any 
such is to be found. I was not aware that any- 
thing was known of the nature of the writing in 
question (a sermon in MS., I believe), more than 
may be gathered from the interrogatories upon 
which Peacham was examined, and from a paper 
on the subject addressed by the king to the 
council. The popular impression as to the cha- 
racter of it, at the time of the trial, (for which see 
Chamberlain’s letter to Carleton, Aug. 14, 1615; | 
Halliwell, vol. ii. p.370.), is difficult to reconcile 
with Mr. Rimsautt'’s statement. J. S. | 

















George Herbert's Sinecure. —What was this | 
sinecure presented to Herbert by James I. on the | 
death of Dr. Parry, Bishop of St. Asaph, who died | 
26th Sept. 1623? It had been previously held | 
by Sir Philip Sidney. It seems to have been some | 





post connected with Wales. J... | 
Minor Queries With Answers. | 
Pope Urban VI.— Selden, in his Table Tath, 


makes the following statement : 
“ The Papists call our religion a Parliamentary religion, 
but there was once, I am sure, a Parliamentary Pope. 
Pope Urhan ( VI.) was made Pope in England by Act of 
Parliament against Pope Clement (VII.). The Act is not | 
in the Book of Statutes, either because he that compiled 


the Book would not have the name of Pope there, or else 
he would not ‘let it appear that they meddied with any 
such thing, but ’tis upon the Rolls.” 

It is an historical fact that England sided with 
Urban; but what are we to understand by “'tis 
in the Rolls” ? Cuericus (D.). 

[The Roll referred to by Selden, somewhat mutilated, 
is given in the printed Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii. p. 48, 
sect. 78., under 2 Rich. II. 1378. We quote a passage 
from it: “Que le dit Urban estoit duement esluz en Pape, 
etque....ilet.... doit estre verraie Pape, et. . . 
de Sainte Esglise l’en doit accepter et obeir. Et a ce 
faire s’accorderent toutz les Prelatz, Seigiirs, et Coes en 
le Parlement avaunt dit.”) 


The New President of the United States. —A 
paragraph has been going the round of the news- 
papers as follows: 

“ The New American President an Irishman. — It is not 
generally known that Mr. Buchanan may be claimed by 
Ulster. We understand that he was born at Omagh, in 
the county of Tyrone; and we are told that he emigrated, 
to act as British Consul to New York.” —Northern Whig. 

In a late number of “N. & Q.” (2™ S. ii. 396.) 
is an article intituled “ Honora Sneyd: Miss 
Edgeworth: Major André,” at the end of which is 
a letter dated New York, Dec. 25, 1821, respect- 
ing some offerings ‘ To any of the relatives of the 
late Major André, London,” and ending, — 

“ If these tokens of sympathy and respect are received, 
please inform us through the British Consul, Mr. Bu- 
chanan, of this city, or the London Courier.” 

Query, is this Mr. Buchanan that Mr. Bu- 
chanan ? J. 8.8, 

[Clearly not. The new President of the United States 
was born on the 13th April, 1791, in the county of Frank- 
lin, State of Pennsylvania. See Bogue’s Men of the 
Time. } 


“ Cair guin truis..—QOn what grounds is the 
ancient Cair guin truis (see Nennius’s Hist. of the 
Britons, vol. iii. p. 7.) supposed by some to be 
identical with, Norwich ? Rovi.xus. 

Norwich. 

[In Ussher’s list of the British cities (Britan. Eccles. 
Antiq., p. 59.) the name of this place is Cair-Guintguic, 
which he says “may perhaps have been Norwich (called 
by the Britons, Cair-Guntin), or rather Winwick, in Lan- 
cashire; but according to the expounder of Nennius, it is 
Winton, or Winchester.”} 


<it-cat Club.—Is there not a picture by Kneller 
containing the portraits of members of this Club ? 
Where does it exist? and what is the subject of 
it ? Srrxits, 


[Jacob Tonson, who was the key-stone of the Kit-Cat 


| Club, was in high favour with all its members, who pre- 


sented him with their portraits, These portraits were 
executed by Sir Godfrey Kneller, all uniform in size, and 
were hung up in the room which Tonson had added to 
his residence at Barn Elms for the meetings of the club. 
These pictures, on the death of old Tonson’s nephew 
Jacob, came into the possession of his brother Richard, 
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who removed them to his residence at Water-Oakley, 
near Windsor, where he built a gallery, lighted at the 
top by a dome, and an ante-room, for their reception, 
The Memoirs of the Celebrated Persons composing the Kit- 
Cat Club, fol. 1821, is illustrated with forty-eight portraits 
from the original paintings by Sir Godfrey Kneller. ] 


Quotations Wanted. — 


“ Flumina amem silvasque inglorius.” 
{ Virgil, Georg., lib. ii. 486. ] 
S, ° , Amongst the coolly shade 
Of the green alders by the Mullaes shore.” 
[ Spenser, “ Colin Clout's come Home again,” line 58.]} 
“ They found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 
[ Milton’s Paradise Lost, book ii.] 
G. R. B. 


Boston, Mass. 


Yellow for Mourning.—I do not know whether 
the question has been mooted before, but I take 
my chance. 

Mr. Froude says, in his History of England : 

“The Court was ordered into mourning: a command 
which Anne Bolyne only had the bad taste to disobey.” 

There is a note from Hall : “ Queen Anne wore 
yellow for mourning.” Why should he take Lin- 
gard’s authority against Hall's? or can it be pos- 
sible that he is not aware that yellow was mourn- 
ing, as the old song, “ Black and Yellow,” might 
have told him ? FE. H. K 

[Pepys, on the Lord’s Day, Sept. 16, 1660, says, “ To 
the park, where I saw how far they had proceeded in the 
Pell-Mell, and in making a river through the park, which 
I had never seen before since it was begun. Thence to 
White Hall Garden, where I saw the king [Charles IT.]} 
in purple mourning for his brother” pHenry, Duke of 
oo ie To this passage is appended the following 
note from Ward’s Diary, p. 177: “The Queen-mother of 
France died at Agrippina, 1642, and her son Louis, 1648, 
for whom King Charles mourned in Oxford in purple, 
787 is Prince’s mourning.” Cf. “N. & Q.” 1* 8. x, 
178. 


Replies. 
OBSERVATION OF SAINTS’ DAYS. 
(2™ S. ii. 43.) 

Your correspondent F.S. has referred to a pas- 
sage in Mr. awe Clinton’s Literary Remains 
(p. 387.), where that learned writer states, that 
“the authority upon which the saints’ days stand 
in our Calendar ought to be considered, being 
earried only in Convocation by a single vote.” 

We may ask whether Mr. Clinton has here 
given a pater candid statement? His lan- 
guage might lead us to suppose that the observ- 
ance or non-observance of saints’ days was the 
single subject debated ; but the fact is, that several 
other articles were at the same time offered for 
consideration to the Lower House, to be approved 
or rejected, viz. : 
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1. The position of the minister when reading 
prayers. 

2. The omission of the cross in baptism. 

3. Kneeling at the Holy Communion. 

4. The surplice to be used. 

5. Organs to be removed. 


On these several articles there was “a great 
contest in the House,” particularly as to the 
kneeling at the Holy Communion. Those who 
favoured the Articles, we are told, were “ divines 
who had lately lived abroad, either in Geneva, 
Switzerland, or Germany. The divines on the 
other side reckoned the wisdom, learning, and 
piety of Cranmer, Ridley, and other reformers of 
the Church, to be equal every way with those of 
the foreign reformers.” (Strype’s Annals, vol. i. 
part 1. p. 504.) 

Latimer, however adverse to making new holy- 
days, and strong in his language against the abuse 
of holydays in general (Sermon 5.), voted with 
the majority. 

Strype numbers twenty-five other divines 
(including seven deans and nine archdeacons) 
“that appeared not at this concertation, neither in 
person nor proxy.” May we not assume that 
many of them might in opinion be numbered with 
the majority, and add to the number of fifty-nine? 

A striking proof of the ignorance of the clergy 
in Latimer’s day is given in Sermon 38., where 
he says : 

“Tt were better for me to teach my family at home, 
than to go to church—and spend my time in vain, and 
so lose my labour; if the curate were as he ought to be, 
I would not be from the church upon the holiday.” 


J. H. M, 





PROPORTION OF MALES AND FEMALES. 
(2™ §. ii. 268.) 


The proportion of the sexes is so nearly equal, 
that there is not the slightest excuse for the gross 
and absurd customs of the Mormonites. It is a 
well-established fact that in Europe more boys 
are born than girls, and yet the women usuall 
exceed the men in number. (See Malthus.) This 
may be easily accounted for from the fact that 
men are usually exposed much more to accidents 
than women, who generally lead a sedentary life ; 
and the immense drain of war on the male popu- 
lation must not be overlooked. A writer in the 
Quarterly Review (June, 1845), in an article on 
the “ Census of 1841,” says : 

“In European populations the co-existent females ex- 
ceed the males about 5 per cent., whilst in the United 
States the white males exceed the females about 4 per 
cent. The only approach to a solution seems to be in tha 
greater proportion of male immigrants,&c. . . . In 
the free coloured population of the United States the ex~ 
cess of females over males is 6°7 per cent. more than in 
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Europe; whilst the male slaves exceed the female 5 per 
cent.” 

The Mormons, in their strenuous efforts to sup- 
port polygamy, have been driven to all sorts of 
expedients. 
dispensation” of the Old Testament, and have 
even quoted the New Testament in support of 
their practices. For instance,- from the promise 
given in Mark, x. 29., the sagacious “ Chancellor 
of the University of Deseret ” deduces the follow- 
ing question and answer : 

“ Q. What reward have men who have faith to forsake 
their rebellious and unbelieving wives in order to obey 
the commandments of God?” 

“ A. Ax Hunprep FOLD or WIvEs in this world, and 
eternal life in the next.” 


They have cited the “ patriarchal | 
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Mede, in chap. iii. of his Mystery of Godliness 
(Works: fol. 1708., p. 15.), combats the vulgar 
opinion of a “ daily creation of souls” at the time 
the bodies are produced which they are to inform. 
He calls “the reasonable doctrine ” of pre-exist- 
ence “a key for some of the main mysteries of 
Providence which no other can so handsomely 
unlock.” Sir Harry Vane is said by Burnet (Own 
Times, fol. 1724, i. 164.) te have maintained this 
doctrine. Joseph Glanvill, rector of Bath (the 
friend of Meric Casaubon and of Baxter, and a 
metaphysician of singular vigour and acuteness)*, 


| published, in 1662, but without his name, a trea- 


Not satisfied with thus wresting Scripture to | 


suit their licentious purposes, they have appealed 
to the oriental system, then to the wide-spread 
prevalence of prostitution in civilised eountries, 
and latterly to the “ great excess of fema.es over 
males.” (See the article “ Mormonism,” Edin- 
burgh Review, April, 1854.) 


It appears from the census of 1851 that the | 


number of the male population of Great Britain, 
excluding those absent in foreign countries, was 
10,223,558, and the female population 10,735,919. 
The proportion between the sexes was thus about 
100 males to 105 females. But the births during 
the last thirteen years give a reversed proportion, 
viz. 105 boys to 100 girls. The subject of the 
proportion of the sexes is, however, one full of 
interest ; and the many curious discrepancies ex- 
isting among various classes, and in different 
countries, seem to call for physiological and sta- 


tistical investigation. Tox. 


PRE-EXISTENCE, 
(2 §. ii. 329.) 


Your correspondent, Mr. Rivey, inquires for 


tise to prove the reasonableness of the doctrine. 
It was afterwards republished, with annotations, 
by Dr. Henry More. The title of the book is: 


“Lux Orientalis; or an Inquiry into the Opinion of the 
Eastern sages concerning the Preexistence of Souls, being 
a Key to unlock the grand Mysteries of Providence in re- 
lation to Man’s Sin and Misery.” London: 1662. 12mo. 

In 1762, the Rev. Capel Berrow, rector of Ros- 
sington, published a work entitled A Pre-existent 
Lapse of human Souls demonstrated; and in the 
European Magazine for Sept. 1801, may be 
found a letter from Bp. Warburton to the author, 
in which he says, “ The idea of a pre-existence has 
been espoused by many learned and ingenious 
men in every age, as bidding fair to resolve many 
difficulties.” Allusions to this doctrine will be 
found pervading the beautiful verses of Henry 
Vaughan, the Silurist, in his Silex Scintillans 


| (Lond. 1650), and traces of it occur in Words- 
| worth’s “Ode on the Intimations of Immortality 


the name of a work or works on, what he calls, | 
| the most benevolent; and all that we do understand is so 


the “ fanciful,” but which I trust he will forgive 
me for designating the ancient and very probable 
opinion, of the pre-existence of souls. 

That the Deity, at the beginning of the world 
(when we are taught that He “rested from all 
His works which He had made”), created the 
souls of all men, which, however, are not united 


to the body till the individuals for which they are | 


destined are born into the world, was (to omit any 
reference to Plato and his followers) a very ge- 
neral belief among the Jewish Kabbalists, a com- 
mon opinion in our Sayiour’s time, and holden 
and taught by many fathers of the Christian 
Church, as Justin Martyr, Origen, and others. 
It was, however, opposed by Tertullian. (See 


of Tertullian, p. 204., &c.) 


mj Kaye's Ecc. Hist. illustrated from the Writings | 


in Childhood.” Southey, in his published Le/ters 
(by Warter, vol. ii. p. 160.) says : 

“T have a strong and lively faith in a state of con- 
tinued consciousness from this stage of existence, and 
that we shall recover the consciousness of some lower stages 
through which we may previously have passed seems to me 
not improbable.” 

And again : 


“The system of progressive existence seems, of all others, 


wise and so good, and all we do, or do not, so perfectly 
and overwhelmingly wonderful, that the most benevolent 
system is the most probable.” — Jbid., vol, i. p. 294. 

W.L.N. 
Bath. 


Mr. Henry T. Rivey should read Wordsworth’s 
great Ode —“ Intimations of Immortality from 
Recollections of Early Childhood ;” after perusal 
of which, his “ fanciful” will perhaps seem to him 
rather a flippantly-applied adjective. That “all 
knowledge is recollection” is a doctrine Platonic, 





* Among the Baxter MSS., in the Red Cross Street 
Library, is a long letter, full of curious learning, from 
Glanvill to Baxter, in defence of the doctrine of the soul’s 


pre-existence, 
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and probably pre-Platonic into depths-of-ages 
unfathomable. A Desutrory Reaper. 
Jersey. 


_—— 


Mr. Rixey will find a short paper on this sub- 
ject in Blackwood, circa 1827 or 8. It quotes 
from Dr. Leyden’s beautiful “Ode to Scottish 
Music” the stanza: 

“Ah! sure, as Hindoo legends tell, 
When music’s tones the bosom swell, 
The scenes of former life return, 

Ere sunk beneath the morning star, 
We left our parent climes afar, 
Immur’d in mortal forms to mourn.” 

In a note on this passage, in Leyden’s Poetical 
Works, it is stated that the Hindoos ascribe the 
effect which music sometimes ‘produces on the 
mind to its recalling undefinable impressions of a 
former state of existence. The paper in Bluck- 
wood is probably by Christopher North himself. 


Standard Office, Montrose. 





Mar. Ruxey will find the subject as well handled 
as perhaps it admits of in Soame Jenyns's Essays. 
‘The notion enters, more or less, into the majority 
of oriental creeds and philosophies, and found a 
believer in Plato. De ta. 


THOMAS FOXTON, 
(2™ §. ii. 321.) 


I beg leave to second the call of S. N. M. for 
some particulars about Foxton. I have in my 
possession a small quarto MS. containing the 
whole Psalter, metrically rendered by the indi- 
vidual in question, who would probably have sunk 
altogether had he not been buoyed up by The 
Duneiad : 

“So Bond and Foxton, every nameless name, 

All crowd, who foremost shall be damn’d to fame? 
Some strain in rhyme; the Muses on their racks, 
Scream like the winding of ten thousand jacks : 
Some free from rhyme, or reason, rule or check, 
Break Priscian’s head, and Pegasus’ neck ; 

Down, down they larum, with impetuous whirl, 
The Pindars, and the Miltons of a Curll.” 

Scriblerus’ note to this intimates that these 
were “ Two inoffensive offenders against our Poet ; 
ety unknown but by being mentioned by Mr. 
Curll.’ 

Pope's prediction has certainly been verified ; 
for, with the exception of a few antiquaries, the 
public at large know as little of Thomas Foxton 
as they do of the worthy the poet has coupled 
him with. 

Foxton was, nevertheless, a pretty large con- 
tributor to Curll’s and other yresses; and as his 
works collectively are recorded in no publication 





| Tam acquainted with, I subjoin a list of such as 
have come under my notice. 

1. The Night Piece, a poem, - 1719. 

2. The Character of a Fine Gentleman, with 
Reference to Religion, Learning, and the Conduct 
of Life. E. Curll, 1721; again J. Tonson, n. d. 
Dedicated to the Rev. Mr. Shirley by T. F., who, 
under the name of Serino, there eulogises Ad- 
dison, lately dead. 

3. Jessina, or Delusive Gold Lamenting the Mis- 
Sortunes of a Young Lady, 8vo., 1721. 

4. South Sea Pieces to purge Court Melancholy, 
being a Collection of Poems, Satires, §c., by Mr. 
Stanhope, Mr. Arundel, Mr. Cowper, and Mr. 
Foxton. 

5. The Joys of the Blessed, a Discourse trans- 
lated from the Latin of Bellarmine, 1722. The 
only copy of this production of Curll’s press I 
have seen was a mutilated one; the book seems to 
have been profusely ornamented with head and 
tail pieces, which some Goth had cut out, —pro- 
ducing “Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven image,” as his warrant for such Vandalism ! 

6. A Poetical Paraphrase on the Hymn of Praise 
to the Creator, called Benedicite. 1727. 

7. The Tower, a Poem. 

8. Moral Songs composed for the Use of Chil- 
dren. <A neat little volume, recommended by Dr. 
Watts. Ford, 1728. 

9. Burnett's Archeologie Philosuphice. 
“N. & Q.” as above.) Curll, 1729. 

10. The Female Dunciad, collected by E. Curl; 
with the Metamorphoses of Mr. P. into a Stinging 
Nettle. (By Mr. Foxton.) See Dunciad, Ap- 
pendix. 

11. A Metrical Version of the Psalms. MS. 
This, although wanting in direct proof of his hand, 
is sufficiently identified by bearing the old letter- 
ing Foxton's Psalms, and the inscription “Co- 
ningsby, given me by Mr. Archer, 1752. Wrote 
by Thos. Foxton.” The Moral Songs are dedi- 
cated to this Mr. Thos. Archer, to whom Foxton 
says he inscribed his first poem, and for whom he 
expresses in a long and interesting address his 
profound veneration as his early and steady pa- 
tron, under a variety of mental and bodily suffer- 
ing he had been called upon to endure. J. O. 


(See 


BURIAL WITHOUT COFFINS. 
(1* §. xii. 380.) 


Since I communicated a Note on the subject of 
“Burials without Coffins,” I have met with the 
following statement in Reliquie Hearniana, p. 534. 
I heartily join in the satisfaction which you have 
expressed (anté, p. 379.) at the prospect now held 
out by the Principal of St. Mary Hall that these 
“ Remains,” so long in abeyance, will at length be. 
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given to the world. With a large portion of this 
work — by the kindness of the editor —I have 
long been familiar, and I feel satisfied that the 
anecdotes and information given in these pages 
will be appreciated as a very valuable contribu- 
tion to English History. 

Hearne says : 

“ Formerly it was usual to be buried in winding-sheets 
without coffins, and the bodies were laid on biers. And 
this custom was practised about three score years ago 
(1724), though even then persons of rank were buried in 
coffins, unless they ordered otherwise. Thomas Neile, of 
Hart Hall, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, is represented in a 
winding-sheet, in Cassingtonchurch. It seems, therefore, 


he was not buried in a coffin, especially since his effigies | 


in the winding-sheet there was put up in his life-time. 


In the monkish times stone coffins were much in vogue, | 


especially for persons of quality, and for those other dis- 
tinguishing titles, such as archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
abbesses, &c. Even many of the inferior monks were 
sometimes so buried, though otherwise the most common 
Way was a winding-sheet. Yet even many persons of 
distinction, instead of coffins, were wrapt up in leather, as 
were Sir William Trussell and his lady, founders of Shot- 
tesbrook church and chantry, in Berks, as may be seen in 
my edition of Leland’s Itinerary, and ’twas in such leathern 
sheets or bags that others were put that were laid in the 
walls of churches.” 

The notice of Thomas Neile’s monument will 
remind your readers of Dr. Donne’s. His “ Pic- 
ture” on board, representing him in his winding- 
sheet, was placed by his bed-side. The tomb 
itself, in marble, by Nicholas Stone, was fixed up 
in St. Paul's Cathedral after his death, but it has 
never been assumed that the dean was buried in 
the vaults of his cathedral without a coffin. 

Amongst the vestry minutes of St. Helens’, 
Bishopsgate, is the following (March 5, 1564), 
proving that the custom had prevailed, and ought 
to be stopped : 

“Ttem, that none shall be buryd within the church, 
unless the dead corpse be coffined in wood. Mr. Lott, in his 
notices of this very interesting church, remarks that this 
is the first sanitary minute with which he is acquainted.” 
— Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archeologi- 
cal Society, p. 66. 

J. H. Marxranp. 





SIR THOMAS MORE'S HOUSE AT CHELSEA. 
(2™ §. ii. 324.) 
_ With respect to Sir Thomas More and his house 
in Chelsea the following notes of entries on the 
patent rolls may be interesting: 
“Pat. 4 April, 28 Hen. VIIL. p. 1. m. (15). — Custody 


of a capital message, &c., late of Sir Thomas More in | 


Chelseheth granted to Sir William Poulett, knt., during 
the King’s pleasure. 

“Pat. 34 Hen.!VIIT. p. 6. m. (6).—Lease to Alice More, 
widow of Sir Thomas More, of a messuage described thus : 
*Unum mesuagium in Chelsey cum pertinentiis in comi- 
tatu nostro Midd’, quondam Mewtes * ac nuper in tenura 





* Perhaps John Meautis, Henry VIII.’s French secre- 
tary, may have been one of its former tenants. 


He had 
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Edwardi Berker et Edmundi Middelton et modo in tenura 

rectoris ecclesie parochialis de Chelsey; Quod quidem 

mesuagium cum pertinentiis fuit parcella terrarum et 

possessionum nuper dicti Thome More militis de alta pro- 

ditione attincti, ac in manibus nostris ratione ejusdem 

attincture modo existunt.’ The lease was for 21 years, 
| and the rent 20s. 2d., being twopence more than the last 
tenant paid. 

“Pat. 10 Hen. VIII. p. 1. m. (12), — Annuity of 1007. 
to Thomas More, one of the King’s Councillors. 

“Pat. 18 Hen. VIII. p. 1. m. (28). — Licence to Sir 
Thomas More to export 1000 woollen cloths. 

“Pat. 12 June, 27 Hen. VIII. p. 1. m. (24).— Mar- 
riage articles of William Daunce, esq., son and heir of Sir 
John Daunce and Elizabeth daughter of Sir Thomas 
More, having been confiscated, were delivered up to Sir 
John Daunce. 

“ Pat. 16 March, 28 Hen. VIII. p. 4. m. (23). — An- 
nuity of 20/. for life to dame Alice More, widow.” 


In addition to the above I may also note a 
document which shows that a certain Sir Thomas 
More was sheriff of Dorset and Somerset in May, 
1533. It would, perhaps, be rash to presume his 
identity with the author of Utopia, without farther 
| evidence than his name and knighthood ; but it is 
| certainly remarkable that a person of that name 
| 


should have been sheriff of two western counties 
| soon after Sir Thomas had resigned the office of 
Lord Chancellor. ‘The document in question is a 
pardon to one Thomas Budde of Bath for felony 
and breaking prison, and is entered on patent roll 
25 Hen. VIII. p. 1. m. (36). James GAIRDNER. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


“ History of the Sevarites” (1* S. iv. 43.) — 
Turning over your earlier volumes, I notice that 
your correspondents have been trying to fix the 
authorship of this work, but have, apparently, left 
the question as they found it; some ascribing it 
to Isaac Vossius, and some to Denis Vairasse. In 
L.’s communication (see 1* S. iii. 4.), speaking of 
the original book, printed for Brome, in 1675, he 
says, this first part has no Preface, which is literally 
true; but it has an address of ten leaves, “ The 
Publisher to the Reader,” relating, in the style of 
all fictitious narratives, how the mysterious MS. 
came into the hands of the compiler, and is signed 


Where the evidence was before rather in his 
favour, I think this decidedly shows Denis Vai- 
rasse to be the original inventor of this curious 
piece belonging to the large class of imaginary 
voyages. Perhaps you may deem this worth 

| noting, particularly as this introductory matter is 
| not to be found in the Museum copy of Capt. 
| Siden’s History of the Sevarites, or Severambi. 


J. 0. 








| an exemption from serving on juries by patent 4 Jan., 
| Hen. VIII. p. 1. m. (11). 
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Duke of Grafton's “ Vindication of his Adminis- 


tration” (2™ 5. ii. 372.) —To W. J. Fitz-Pa- | 


TRICK's wish, expressed in “N. & Q.,” that the 
Duke of Grafton’s Vindication of his Administra- 
tion should be published, according to his will, I 
can state that there was nothing in the will of that 
duke relating to it. He had written a Memoir of 
his Political Life, and had desired his son and 
successor not, to publish it during the lifetime of 


George III, The present duke lent it to Lords | 


Stanhope, Brougham, and Campbell, who have 
published extracts from it. In The Lives of the 
Chancellors there is inserted from it a letter of 
Lord Camden's, written on Lord Chatham's attack 
of illness in the House of Lords, which occasioned 
his death a few days afterwards. Lord Campbell 
describes the letter containing the account as “ the 
most graphic and the most authentic extant of 
that solemn scene.” The memoir, if published 
now, would be stripped of its novelty, and conse- 
quently would lose all its interest. J. F. 


Spring Gardens, Greenwich (2™ §. i. 315.) — 
These were situate near Christchurch, East Green- 
wich, and for many years were garden ground ; 
but, as is the fate of many such places in the 
vicinity of the great metropolis, are now nearly 
built over. Geo. W. Bennett. 

Greenwich. 


Ouzel Galley (2™ §. ii. 419.) — 

“In the year 1700 the case of a ship in the port of 
Dublin excited great a perplexity; and in order to 
lessen the consequent delay and expense, it was referred 
to an arbitration of merchants, whose decision was prompt 
and highly approved. This led to the foundation of the 
present society for terminating commercial disputes by 
arbitration. The vessel was named the ‘Ouzel Galley,’ 
and the society adopted the name. It is a popular and 
useful society in Dublin.” 

The above extract is from poor Haydn's Dic- 
tionary of Dates. What would the “ Ouzel Gal- 
ley” have awarded him as a pension had it been 
referred to it to assess the value of his services to 
his country ? E, Lennox Boyp. 


Spanish Proverbs (2™ S. ii. 388.) — I know not 
for what “purpose” Mr. Muppiemors inquires 
after Spanish proverbs, but I would venture to re- 
mind him that there is no nation or language of 
whose proverbs there exists so copious a collec- 
tion as the Spanish, namely Sancho Panza’s con- 
versations as recorded in Don Quixote. ‘The Don 
frequently reproaches his follower with uttering 
all the proverbs that ever were coined. The 
most, or indeed the only, complete list of Spanish 
proverbs would be an index to Sancho’s dis- 
courses. C. 


T beg to call the attention of Ma. Mrpptemore 
to the very curious collection of rey roverbs 
in James Howell’s Lexicon Tetraglotton, Et 1660. 


| They form a separate division of the book entitled, 
| * Refranes, 6 Proverbios en romance, 6 la Lengua 
| Castellana; et los quales se han ajiadido algunos 
| Portuguezes, Catalanes, y Gallegos, &c. De los 

quales muchos andan Glossados.” 
Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 


Mawes of Kites (2™ S. ii. 372.) — What is re- 
jected from the stomachs of birds of prey is 
technically called castings. The process seems 
necessary for their health, and it consists generally 
of an agglomeration of food with feathers or wool, 
| &e., into aball. Yarrell, in his History of British 
| Birds, vol. i. p. 109., says : 

“ Owls, like falcons, return by the mouth the indi- 
| gestible parts of the food swallowed, in the form of elon- 
| gated pellets; these are found in considerable numbers 
about the usual haunts of the birds, and examination of 
them when softened in warm water detects the nature of 
the food.” 

In an old book on falconry, among the direc- 
tions for the management of hawks, | find one as 
follows : 

“Let her (the goshawk) have every night castings of 
feathers or cotton, and in the morning observe whether it 
be wrought round or not, whether moist or dry, or of 
what colour the water is that drops out of her castings ; 
by these means he may know what condition his hawk 


is in.” : 
J. 8. 8. 


Leaning Towers (2™ S. ii. 388.) — The tower 
of the Temple Church, Bristol, leans nearly four 
feet out of the perpendicular, and has even, by 
sinking, separated from the church. Its appear- 
ance is unpleasant and somewhat alarming, but it 
is examined from time to time, to test its security. 

F. C. H. 

I should like to know more of the crooked spires 
of Yarmouth and Chesterfield, whether they were 
actually, or only apparently, crooked ? One of the 
two magnificent spires of the cathedral of Chartres 
is, as I recollect, crooked to the eye, though in 
fact perfectly straight and symmetrical. How 
the deceptio visus was produced I was not able to 
detect, but the effect was indisputable. ) 


About twenty years ago the tower of Wybunbury 
Church, in the county of Chester, had a consider- 
able leaning towards the north-east. I am almost 
afraid to say to what extent, but I believe to at 
least five feet out of the perpendicular. It was as 
marvellous to see standing as either of the Torre 
Asinelli at Bologna, or the “ Leaning Tower” of 
the Duomo at Pisa, or the Campanile of the Ro- 
manesque church of San Martino at Este, which 
inclines as much, it is said, as that of Pisa. As 
the inclination of the Wybunbury tower had been 
showing a slight increase from year to year, it 
was resolved, about 1834, to take it down as dan- 

erous, and rebuild it. Fortunately, however, 
fore this was finally resolved, Mr. Trubshaw, an 
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architect (I hope I am right in the name), ex- 
amined the tower, and offered to set it straight and 
safe for 200/. His offer was accepted, and in the 
course of a few months, and at an outlay of not 
more, perhaps, than 40/. or 50/., by a most in- 
genious and yet most simple process (which I wit- 
nessed in operation) the tower was restored to its 
perpendicular ; and so safely, that I believe not a 
single stone of the fabric was displaced even 
slightly or injured. The tower, a pinnacled, and 
an unusually lofty one for a village church, is still 
standing erect, an abiding monument of the ar- 
chitect’s skill. 
could not detect in it the slightest deviation from 
the perpendicular. w.T 


Contributors’ Names (2™ §. ii. 382.) — Mr. Car- 
RINGTON’s proposition that contributors to“ N. & 
Q.” should affix their names to their articles, though 
plausible enough, would, I believe, be eventually 
the ruin of the undertaking. Those who please 
may, and many do sign, and others who give no 
name are as well known as if they did; but as a 
general rule the absence of the name is, I am 
satisfied, best. It tends to brevity — it obviates 
personalities — it allows a freer intercommunica- 
tion of opinion and criticism. Contributors under 
the initials of B. J. or R. would be less touchy 
and less obstinate — less unwilling to ask or re- 
ceive instruction or correction —than if they had 
to maintain a public discussion in their proper 
names and characters as Mr. Brown, Mr. Jones, 
and Mr. Robinson. It is the same principle of 
maintaining order and good humour in debate 
that prohibits in Parliament the use of “ Honour- 
able Members’” proper names. If we were all 
to give our names “N. & Q.” would, in three 
weeks, be a cock-pit ! C. 


Interchange of “a” and “i” (2°° §, i. 236.; ii. 
437.) — Your correspondent Mr. De 1a Prrme 
has very justly blamed the wording of my remark 
on the interchange of a andi. I had in my mind 
only the change of i where it is a Jong, and there- 
fore a radical vowel. I am well aware how freely 
short vowels are interchanged. Your correspond- 
ent might have added to the instances which he 
has quoted, all the compounds of facio, salio, and 
capio. But I believe it will not be easy to find a 
long i converted into a. E. C. H. 


Organ Tuning (2™ S. ii. 190.) — Proressor pz | 


Morean’s questions not having been answered, I 
have much pleasure in informing him that the 
late Col. Peyronnet Thompson wrote most ably, 
though I forget where, on the mathematical theory 
of the musical scale ; and that it is upon his theory 
that organs, pianos, &c., are tuned by “ equal 
temperament,” as it is called. 

If a keyed instrument be tuned by perfect fifths, 


I saw it a few years since, and | 


| beginning say on ¢, its octave c will be in excess 
of truth twenty-two or twenty-four beats, which 
error, resulting from an imperfection of the scale, 
if distributed among the intervening semitones, 
will give a scale for adoption throughout the in- 
strument, which will make all diatonic scales 
alike as to distance between each note of the scale 
and the tonic, and as little short of absolute truth 
as possible. 

f the worthy Prorsssor will try his “ prentice 
hand” at tuning, and will make all his filths two 
beats short of truth, he will succeed in doing all 
for his instrument which can be attained. I will 
only add that, independently of my wish to oblige 
that gentleman, this information may be of some 
service to country readers who, like myself, live 
without the pale of ready professional assistance. 

R. W. Dixon. 


Seaton Carew, co. Durham. 


Epitaph (2™ S. ii. 408.) — The epitaph copied 
by N. L. T. from a tombstone in St. Thomas's 
| Church at Ryde, is also placed on a tablet in St. 
| Anne’s Church, Dublin, where the remains of 
Felicia Hemans repose. The lines themselves are 
taken from a dirge by that gifted woman, which 
will be found in Miscellaneous Lyrics, where the 
two stanzas are followed by another : 
“ Lone are the paths, and sad the bowers, 
Where thy meek smile is gone, 
But oh! a brighter home than ours 
In Heaven, is now thine own.” 
Poems by Felicia Hemans, vol. ii. p. 164. 


1854, 
C. M. 


Bath. 


These lines are to be found in the Siege of 
| Valencia, by Mrs. Hemans (vol. iii. p. 379. of 
| Blackwood’s edition, published in 1839), and form 
| the “death hymn” chanted over the bier of 
Ximena, the daughter of the Governor of Va- 
lencia. Wao 


The Lord of Burleigh (1"* S. xii. 280. 355. ; 
2™ §. i. 437.) —In addition to the interesting 
| particulars which my Note on the above subject 
| has drawn from your correspondents G. L. 8. and 
| C. M. Incresy, I have received from a valued 
| friend an authentic statement of the Burleigh ro- 
| mance, from which I will quote such passages as 
will fill up gaps in the narrative, or correct any 
errors that may have crept into previous accounts. 
In the first place, the young lady to whom the 

| incognito Mr. Cecil paid his addresses was not a 
| Miss Masefield, but a Miss Taylor, who was after- 
| wards married to a Mr. Masefield. They lived 
and died in Wolverhampton, the husband within 
| these two years. My informant was very intimate 
| with them and their married daughter, from whom 
a portion of the present information is derived. 
Miss Taylor was exceedingly beautiful: she de- 
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clined “ Mr. Jones's” offer of marriage solely be- 
cause she was engaged to Mr. Masefield, and not 


because of the mystery attaching to the other's | 


means and mode of life. Mr. Jones constantly 
wore the disguise of a peculiar wig. Miss Hoggins 
was not a beauty; “she was fat, good tempered, 
and amiable, but could never adapt herself to the 
position to which she was raised.” Her father 
was a labourer, and her mother was a washer- 
woman ; she assisted her mother in her occupation, 
and Mr. Jones first saw her, and fell in love with 
her, over a washing-tub ! 
her parents. On the wedding-day they left Bolas, 


and did not return to it; nor did Mr. Jones live | 


at the house he had built there, which was called 
“ Burleigh Cottage.” 
Tayleure lived there, and it is now the residence 
of Mr. Taylor, a nephew of Mrs. Masefield. Miss 
Hoggins was educated, at Mr. Cecil's expense, 
before her marriage to him. 

Cutupert Bene, B.A. 


Dr. Griffiths and the “ Monthly Review” (2" S. 
ii. 351. 377.) —I believe, on reference to the ar- 
ticle in the Monthly Review, that it will be found 
to be a “ catalogical” notice of a novel founded 
on Cleland’s unfortunate work, and not of the 
work itself; such novel being exempt from all the 
shameful details with which the other abounds. 


J. Huddlestone (2™ §S. ii. 57.) — James II. in- 
troduced this priest into the Bath Abbey for the 
purpose of saying mass, but he was so boldly 
opposed by Ken the bishop, that he was obliged 
to retire. In passing, James drew his sword and 
struck off the nose of the monument of Sir W. 
Waller, who was Governor of Bath for Cromwell. 


C. P. 


Father John Huddleston was of the ancient 
family of that name at Sawston, though he was 
born in Lancashire. He aided Charles II. in his 
escape in 1651, after the battle of Worcester, and 
he reconciled his Majesty to the Catholic Church 
on his death-bed in 1684. F. C. H. 


John Henderson (2™ §. ii. 408.) — See Croker's 
Boswell, p. 763. (ed. 1848) and Hannah More 
(Life, i. 194.) for all that, in addition to Cottle’s 
notice and Agutter’s funeral sermon, is, or pro- 
bably can be, known of Henderson's short and 
obscure life. 


Gually's Dragoons (2™ §. ii. 288.) — W. finds | 


that Captain Robert Browne was on half-pay of 
Gually’s Dragoons from 1712 to 1815! This 
officer certainly appears to have enjoyed half-pay 
for a lengthened period : he was a captain in the 
infantry, and exchanged to half-pay of cavalry 
previous to 1771, from which date to 1816, in- 
clusive, his name adorns the half-pay list. In 


He did not lodge with | 


A family of the name of | 


| 1816, at the termination of the war, the Army 
List was thoroughly examined in the War Office, 
with a view to remove from the half-pay list the 
names of such officers as had died, or to whom no 
half-pay had been issued for seven years previous. 
In consequence of this measure, the names of 
Captain | one and of several other half-pay 
officers were removed from the list, on which they 
had apparently been forgotten. Gually’s Dra- 
goons were disbanded in 1712, but one of the 
officers then placed on half-pay must have ex- 
changed, many years afterwards, into an infantry 
regiment with Captain Robert Browne, who then 
took that officer's place on the half-pay of the 
dragoon regiment, but only received half-pay as 
captain of infantry. He was probably many years 
| dead when his name was omitted from the Army 
List in 1816. The name of my late friend Major 
J. G. Ferns, on retired full-pay of the 76th regi- 
ment, appears at p. 30. of the Army List for Oc- 
tober, 1856, although that officer died on the 26th 
of May, 1856, at Halifax, Nova Scotia. His death 
has probably never been officially notified to the 
Horse Guards, and therefore his name is not 
omitted from the Army List. 

As W. possesses annual Army Lists of 1814-15, 
will he oblige me by stating who held the office of 
Drum Major-General, and what were the duties 
| connected with that office? He will find it no- 
ticed ai p. 77. of the Annual Army List for 1815, 
where Colonel Digby Hamilton also appears as 
“ Waggon-Master General,” a situation the duties 
of which must have been equally arduous. 

On a future occasion I shall say a few words to 
my valued friend the Rev. Mackenzie Watcortr 
_ and other correspondents who have lately written 
on regimental titles. M. A. 


Dream Testimony (1* S. viii. 287.) — The Red 
Barn Murder was an instance of the kind; the 
murderer's name was Corder. It happened in 
1830-4. I cannot find any account of it in the 
Annual Register. I should be glad of any of the 
particulars, or of a reference to a detailed account 
of the affair. C. Mansrietp Incieny. 

Birmingham. 





Claret and Coffee, were they known to Bacon ? 
(2™ S. ii. 371.) — Coffee was certainly known to 
| him, as the following extract from his Sylva Syl- 
| varum will testify : 


“They have in Turkey a drink called Coffa, made of a 
Berry of the same Name, as Black as Sovt, and of a 
Strong Sent, but not Aromatical ; which they take, beaten 
into Powder, in Water, as Hot as they can Drink it: And 
| they take it, and sit at it in their Coffa-Houses, which 

are like our Taverns. This Drink comforteth the Brain, 
| and Heart, and helpeth Digestion. Certainly this Berry 
| Coffa; The Root and Leaf Betell; The Leaf Tobacco ; 
and the Tear of Poppy (Opium), of which the Turks are 
great Takers (supposing it expelleth all Fear;) do all 

ndense the Spirits, and make them Strong, and Aleger. 
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But it seemeth they are taken after several manners; For 
Coffa and Opium are taken down; Tobacco but in Smoake ; 
And Betell is but champed in the Mouth, with a little 
Lime. It is like there are more of them, if they were well 
found out, and well corrected. Quare of Henbane- Seed ; 
of Mandrake; of Saffron, Root and Flower; of Folium 
Indium ; of Ambergrice; of the Assyrian Amonum, if it 
may be had; and of the Scarlet Powder, which they call 
Kermez; and (generally) of ali such Things, as do in- 
ebriate and provoke Sleep. Note that Tobacco is not 
taken in Root, or Seed, which are more forcible ever than 
Leaves.” — Century viii. 738., edit. 1658, p. 155. 
Epvwarp F. Rimsavtr. 
Mankind and their Destroyers (2™ S. ii. 280.)— 
“Mankind pay best, 1. Those who destroy them, 
heroes and warriors. 2. Those who cheat them, states- 
men, priests, and quacks. 3. Those who amuse them, as 
singers, actors, dancers, and novel writers. But least of 
all those who speak truth, and instruct them.” 
Your correspondent will find this in the works of 
Professor Thomas Cooper, of Charles Town. The 
passage has been attributed, but incorrectly, to 
the author of the Characteristics. 
Horace Sr. Joun. 


The passage relating to the creation and de- 
struction of man, referred to by Mr. Wittiam 
Bates (2 §. ii. 280.), and queried by him as a 
saying of Franklin, is in reality a quotation from 
Tristram Shandy, vol. ix. chap. xxxiii. 

Joun Booxen. 

Rose Leaves (2 S. ii. 387.) —I believe that 
the oriental process of making these beads consists 
in pounding the petals of the flowers in an iron 
mortar, which gives the paste its black colour. 
After being rolled or moulded into a spherical 
form, the beads are dried, perforated with a red- 
hot wire, and finally perfumed by being rubbed 
with a little attar of rose. 

W. J. Bernnarp Smiru. 
Temple. 


“ Romance of the Pyrenees” (1* §. xi. 105.) — 
The Romance of the Pyrenees, inquired after by 
your correspondent Unegpa, was written by Miss 
Cuthbertson, author of Adeluide, and other ro- 
mances. R. Ineus. 


“ Check” or “ Cheque” (2° §. ii. 19.377.) —I 
must altogether differ from your correspondents 
on this question. My experience, which is ample 
for the decision of the point, is dead against them. 
1 have found cheque almost universally used. 

C. Mansrige_p INGLEBy. 

Birmingham. 


Precentor of the Province of Canterbury (2™ S. 
ii. 389.) — In Palmer’s Origines Liturgice, edit. 
1845, vol. i. p. 187., it is stated that, — 

“The ‘ Use’ or custom of Sarum derives its origin from 
Osmund, bishop of that sce in A.p. 1078. We are in- 
formed that he built a new cathedral, collected together 
clergy, distinguished as well for learning as for knowledge 
of chanting; and composed a book for the regulation of 





ecclesiastical offices, which was entitled the ‘custom’ 
book. The substance of this was probably incorporated 
into the Missal and other ritual books of Sarum, and ere 
long almost the whole of England, Wales, and Ireland, 
adopted it. When the Archbishop of Canterbury cele- 
brated the liturgy in the presence of the bishops of his 
province, the Bishop of Salisbury (probably in conse- 
quence of the general adoption of the ‘ Use’ of Sarum) 
acted as Precentor of the College of Bishops, a title which 


he still retains.” 
G. W. N. 
The Hollies, Wilmslow. 


Lollard (2 §. ii. 329.) — The Rev. J. Blunt, 
in his Sketch of the Reformation in England, says 
that the name Lollard was probably given to the 
sect as being ¢arcs, lolium, amongst the wheat; 
and he quotes a passage from Eusebius, which 
proves that heretics were spoken of as éares at 
an early age: 

“ SCaviwy Sixnv Avmatvoudvwy roy eiAccpivy THS amorToALKAs 
&dacxadias ondpov.” — Hist, Eccles. iv. c. 24. p. 187. 
F. M. Mippteton. 

Ellastone, Staffordshire. 


Imp used for Progeny (2™ S. ii. 238.) — It ap- 
pears to me not at all improbable that this word 
was used (pedantically at first) in the times of 
Elizabeth and James L, not with reference to its 
Saxon origin, but as an abbreviation of the Latin 
word impubes, “one who has not arrived at pu- 
berty.” Henry T. River. 


Clandestine Opening of Letters (2™ S. ii. 47.) 
— The late Ralph Allen, Esq. (the Squire All- 
worthy of Tom Jones), founder of Prior Park, 
owed his fortune to opening letters in the Bath 
 etiepaas. in which he was employed. These 
etters gave an account of a conspiracy in favour 
of the Pretender in the west of England. 

O. C. P. 


Marriage, its first Solemnisation in the Church 
(2™ S. ii. 387.) — The decree of Pope Innocent 
III, or rather of the Great Council of Lateran 
convoked by that pope in 1215, regarded only the 
universal publication of banns, which were already 
in use in several countries. But it had always 
been the custom to solemnise marriage before a 
priest and receive from him the nuptial benedic- 
tion. This is proved by reference even to the 
early Fathers, as may be seen in the work of 
Benedict XLV., De Synodo, lib. 8. It may suffice 
here to quote the words of St. Synesius, Bishop of 
Ptolemais in the fifth century : 

“ Fidelium nuptias palam in ecclesia fuisse semper ab 
episcopo aut presbytero benedictas et sanctificatas.” 

F. C. H. 

Furious Cocks (2™ S. ii. 411.) — Was not 
Boileau said to have had injuries inflicted on him 
by a turkey cock, when achild, that rendered him 
incapable of becoming a husband ? T. X. R. 
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Fragments of Memorials’ of former Greatness 
(2™ S. i. 405.) — Add to your list the stone coffin 
of Joan, the daughter of King John, who was 
married to Prince Llewellyn ap Jorwith, Prince 
of North Wales. It is preserved in the demesne 
of the Bulkeley family, who are very courteous, 
and give every facility to strangers and visitors to 
see Barron Hill. I copied the following inscrip- 
tion in 1849 : — 

“ This plain sarcophagus (once dignified as having con- 
tained the remains of Joan, daughter of King John, and 
consort of Llewellyn ap Jorwith, Prince of North Wales, 
who died in the year 1237) having been conveyed from 
the priory of Llanfres, and, alas! used for many years as a 
horse watering-trough, was rescued from such indignity 
and placed here for preservation, as well as to excite 
serious meditations on the transitory nature of all sub- 
lunary distinctions, by Thos, James Warren Bulkeley, 
Visct. Bulkeley. Oct. 1808.” 

On the other side of the coffin are the following 
lines : 
“ Blessed be the man whose chaste and classic mind 

This unassuming monument designed, 

Rescued from vulgar use the sculptured stone 
To breathe a moral o’er thy ashes — Joan; 

To shew mankind how idle is the aim 

To thirst for riches, or to strive for fame: 

To teach them, too, to watch life’s fleeting day, 
Nor grasp at shadows which soon pass away ; 
For Nature tells us in Angelic breath 

There ’s nothing certain in this world but death. 

“ August, 1823.” 

Truly, “Cesar’s dust, and Shakspeare’s bung- 
holes" could not have a better commentary. 

Gao. Luoyrp. 


In St. John's Church, Margate, there used to 
be one or more helmets, with gauntlets, memorials, 
it was said, of the Dandelion (Dent-de-Lion) fa- 
mily. In the church at Coleshill, in Warwick- 
shire, there was, in 1839, an immensely ponderous 
iron helmet to be seen, on one of the window-sills. 

Henry T. River. 


Derivation of Pamphlet (2™ S. ii. 408.) —I 
differ altogether from Mr. Sincieton, and think 
the derivation given in Johnson — par un filet — 
is the very worst of all,—and that Mr. Sincreton’s 
reason in favour of its being derived from three 
French words, namely, that in French the thing is 
called a brochure, tells just the other way: for if 
it were French, would not the French have more 
probably retained it ?—but on the contrary the 
Dictionnaire de T Academie says “ pamphlet, an 


English word borrowed into our language for a | 


brochure.” Brochure is from broché, stitched. 
Minshew derives it from the Greek rdv rA4@w, all 
full; Skinner from pampire, Fr. from papyrus ; 
Cole from pampier, paper; all very improbable. It 
is clear that we are not yet on the right scent. 


How to frighten Dogs (2™ S. ii. 278.) — Let 
me refer H. E.W. to Mure’s Journal of a Tour 





in Greece and the Ionian Isles, 1842, for a beauti- 
ful illustration of Homer’s account of Ulysses’ 
mode of escaping danger from the fierceness of the 
dogs. At p. 99. vol. i., he relates that a benighted 
traveller, approaching a shepherd’s dwelling, was 
surrounded by the dogs, and was in no small 
danger till the old shepherd dispersed them, 
This Eumalus told the traveller that he should 
have sat down, and have laid aside his weapon of 
defence, in which case the dogs would squat in a 
circle round him, only stirring when he stirred, 
and that the animals would withdraw at the call 
of a person they knew. This was told without 
any reference to the Odyssey. THRELKELD. 
Cambridge. 


Naked-Boy Court (2™ 8. ii. 387.) —Turet- 
KELD’s Query doubtless refers to Pannier Alley, 
Newgate Street, so called from the stone relief 
still, I believe, to be seen there, representing a 
naked boy bestriding a pannier, with the doggrel 
lines beneath (intended to commemorate the fact 
of the place being the highest spot within the pre- 
cincts of the city) : 

“ When you have sought the city round, 
Yet still this is the highest ground.” 
Probably some of your correspondents more versed 
in London antiquities can verify this. 
Henry W. S. Taytor. 
Southampton. 


Miscellanecus, 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 


Srensen’s Farare Queene. London. J. Brindley. ito. Vol. II. 


Avata's Picron Cuanistiancs Exvoires. 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 17. Sutton Place, Lower Clapton. 


2 Vols. Cooper. 1737. 
1727. 
1718. 


Porr’s Lerrers. Small 8vo. 
Porr’s Lerrens to Cromwett. Curll. 
Coatictrsm Disrtaven. London. !2mo. 
Trae Cortiup. i2mo. London, 1729. 
Key ro ras Denctan. 12mo. London, 1729. 

Drrro Drrro Second Edition. 1729. 

Drrro Drrro Third Edition. 1729. 
Covar Poems. Dublin, 1716 


Wanted by William J. Thoms, Esq., 25, Holywell Street, Millbank, 
Westminster, 


AMatices ta Correspanvents, 


Owing to the great number of articles in type waiting for insertion we 
have been compelled to omit our usual Norzs on Booxs, and Rerims to 


| many Correspondents. 


A. Hour Warr. 
dent? 


M.F.B. We have been told that the origin of “ Going to Bath to get 
your head shaved " has something to do with the wig being too tight for the 
head. We confess we do not see the allusion. 


“ Norgs ann Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
tsswed in Mowrary Parvrs. he subscription for Sramrrp Cortes for- 
warded direct from the Publishers (including the Half-yearly Invex) i# 
lls. id., which may be paid by Post Office Order in favour of Messas. 
Beit anno Darpy, 186. Freer Staxer; to whom also all Communtcations 
vor tum Eprror should be addressed. 


Where can we forward a letter to this Correspon- 

















